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Now Ready —The 1910. 
WINTON SIX 


exhausts the present possibilities of 
motor car perfection 


The best car in the world has been made still better. 

Radical improvements were impossible, but many refinements 
greatly increase the car’s value to the purchaser. 

The motor remains. absolutely unchanged—Six cylinders, 48-horse- 


power. 
the Winton Six motor. 


The multiple disc clutch is fifty per cent 
larger in diameter, and, with four springs, 
requires but slight foot pressure in operation. 

The buyer now gets four forward selec- 
tive speeds—a new extreme speed having 
been added. The previous top speed wasn’t 
high enough for the superb Winton Six motor. 

A newly-perfected carburetor emphasizes 
the motor’s beautiful operation. 

The frame is inswept in front to give a 
shorter turning radius. ° 

Springs of increased size are semi-ellip- 
tical all round, permitting low suspension of 
body. Four shock absorbers and four rubber 
bumpers. 

The front axle 
oressed steel. 

W heel base is 124 inches—an increase of 

cur inches. 

The body is longer and wider—a beauti- 
ful, roomy creation, with bucket seats for- 
ward and wide tonneau doors. Seven 
passenger equipment extra. 

Running boards and guards are wider. 
Rear guards drop over the wheels. 


is of channel-section 


The coupon will bring you our interesting and factful literature. 


Ample evidence of the superiority of the six principle and of 


Running boards and front floor are 
covered with pressed aluminum. 

Other new features are: New design 
radiator, with longer tubes, longer filler, and 
hard-rubber cap; hard-rubber steering wheel 
rim, longer spark and throttle levers on steer- 
ing column, brake and gear change levers are 
nearer the seat, increased brake leverage, 
solid brake spiders, long or short pedals at 
purchaser’s option, carburetor primer on dash, 
improved design auxiliary gasoline tank on 
dash, Eisemann dual ignition, larger oil tank, 
oil cups on springs, larger exhaust tube, larger 
front universal joint. 

As before, the Winton Self-Starter starts 
the motor from the seat without cranking. 
An attachment inflates tires without the use 
of pump. These are exclusive Winton Six 
features, not to be found on any other car. 

The price remains unchanged at $3000. 
At this figure the 48 horse-power Winton 
Six represents the absolute limit of motor 
car value. 

Specifications of the 60 horse-powet 
Winton Six will appear later. 


Mail it now. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Member A. L. A. M., CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


W 'nton Branch Houses (owned and operated by the company) in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicag® 
Minneapolis. Seattle. and San Francisco. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CoO., 106 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Six literature to 


Please send Winton 
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THE OPENING OF THE FLATHEAD 
RESERVATION 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, FORSYTHE, AND OTHERS 


PURING THE coming 
©= autumn, the Flathead 
reservation will be 
thrown open to settle- 
ment in pursuance 
with the Govern- 
mental policy of turn- 
ing the Indian from 
his natural, nomadic life, and through the 
peaceable coercion of husbandry, “absorb- 
ing him into our civilization.” The ex- 
perument is a precarious one for the In- 
dian, since it involves at once the seizure 
of immense tracts of lands that were his 
and the destruction of the race-old habits 
of his kind. But the solving of the Indian 
problem, or in plainer words, his right to 
exist, is of lesser interest to the general 
public than the facet that thousands and 
tens of thousands of commercially valu- 
able acres will be opened to the eager 
white settlers who still push westward, 
lunting for something of that legended 
ireasure which tempted the early argo- 
nauts to brave the hardships and perils of 
the wilderness. 

The home of the Flathead, or more 
properly speaking, the Selish tribe, was 
destined inevitably to become the prey of 
‘ie home-seeker, for in all these United 
~tates there are few fairer valleys than 
~in-yal-min, few more magnificent heights 

in the snow-topped mountains that pro- 

t it, and few more noble bodies of water 
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than the Flathead Lake, flowing like an 
inland sea among hills of tender green. 
Not only. is the country rich in grandeur 
of scene—it is likewise possessed of a 
wealth of tradition and historical incident 
soon to sink forever into the oblivion of 
an unrecorded past. 

Before the final division and disinte- 
gration, when storied landmark and myth- 
hallowed object will be swept aside by the 
rush of the incoming world, it is profit- 
able and pleasant to look back upon the 
past of Sin-yal-min and its environs. The 
huge, mountain-locked valley was for gen- 
erations the secret of the Indians until 
Alexander, the Kalispehlm chief, led the 
Jesuit fathers thither to establish the Mis- 
sion of St. Ignatius, thus delivering to 
them, as the greatest proof of confidence 
and love, a second Promised Land. 

The fields were rich with wild grain, the 
neighboring foothills sheltered abundant 
gaine, and the streams, feeling their way 
with silver fingers from the mountains, 
swarmed with trout. There in. the out- 
spread palm of the valley, the good priests 
esteblished their mission, and some of the 
Indians settled about the little community 
of log cabins, which was destined to be- 
come one of the most important institu- 
tions of its kind in the Northwest. Of 
these Indians there were a few who became 
independently well off, and the wealthiest 
of them all, Michel Pablo, a half-breed, 
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raised upon those vast fields and uplands 
the largest band of buffalo of modern 
times—the Allard-Pablo herd. (For a fur- 
ther account of the Allard-Pablo herd see 
“The National Buffalo Park” im the 
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and abandoned his squaw for a fairer 
daughter of an alien tribe and brought up- 
on himself the condign wrath of the 
fathers, captured three or four buffalo to 
take to them as a propitiatory offering. 











The Jocko River at Arlee 


March, 1909, Overland Monthly.) 

There is an amusing incident connected 
with the origin of this herd. An Indian 
named Sam, who had fallen from grace 


Even then the bison were growing scarce, 
and the sin-besmirched culprit figured 
somewhat astutely that such material evi- 
dence of his penance might mitigate the 
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degree of punishment he must suffer for 
his transgression. However, he became 
faint of heart, and the buffalo passed into 
the possession of Michel Pablo. From 
this nucleus was bred the band of six hun- 
dred. Until a few years ago the animals 
could be seen feeding in the goodly pas- 
tures of the valley, and still the last out- 
lawed remnant, grown vicious and cun- 
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that gleams quick-silver bright amid the 
green level of the grass. They are aban- 
doned wallows—the one remaining trace 
of the vanished herds. 

The valley proper and the hills and 
glades adjoining it abound in exquisite re- 
treats, each with its myth and story, and 
in the deep, silent clefts of the Mission 
range, still calied by the Indians Sin-yal- 


Chief Antoine Moise, one of Charlot’s faithful band 


with long pursuit, wanders at liberty 
ie neighboring hills of the little Bitter 
Even now the traveler, riding by 
coach from the railway station at 
li to the shores of Flathead Lake, can 
urious indentures filled with water 


Copyright by F. HB. Peeso. 


min, are wonderful waterfalls and lakes. 
It is a magnificent view that breaks upon 


one after ascending the foothills and 
finally emerging upon their crest. Be- 
neath,’ below, flows a tide of waving green 
flecked with a myriad of mirror-like pools 
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and beyond, across the entire breadth of disappearing in the mystery of haze whic’ 
the valley, the mighty serrated mountain- shrouds the gorges below. In these gorgis 
chain rises abruptly in aspiring violet pin- are wonder-spots seldom disturbed by the 
nacles, into the sublimity of perpetual presence of man. We shall have space ‘o 
snow. At that distance, through miles of examine only a few of them, made doubly 

















Francois, an old Flathead 


vibrant white atmosphere, a gossamer attractive by some recollection of the early 
thread, seemingly as fragile as a spider’s days or by an Indian myth as pale and 
web, may be seen spinning its length from shapeless as the mist that clings about tlie ° 
the silvered crests of the highest peaks and mountain’s brow. 
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There lies in one of these ravines Lake 
\ngus McDonald, of particular interest 
not only on account of its wild beauty, but 
because it perpetuates the memory of one 
of the strangest and most romantic figures 
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into the region of the Selish, and under 
the influence of the primeval land and its 
people he married an Indian woman, 
raised a family of robust sons, one of 
whom, Duncan McDonald, is famous 














Children of the Leaves 


of ‘he old West. Angus McDonald was a 
ful!-blood Highland Scotchman who came 
to ‘is country in the employ of the Hud- 
80. Bay Company. His work took him 


of the tribe. 
liberty in living and in thought; therefore 


among the Indians today, and himself 
adopted the language, garb and manners 


He was a lover of extreme 














Lake Angus McDonald, Flathead Reservation 


the unrestrained freedom of existence 


with these simple folk appealed to him, 
and their picturesque paganism likewise 
found a responsive chord in his fancy. He 
was, indeed, something of a pagan him- 


self. He believed in the transmigration 
of the soul, and he was often heard to 
say that when death closed his mortal 
career, he desired to become a wild, white 
horse with free range over boundless 
plains. Considering the character of the 
man, his lionine strength and defiantly 
primitive life, it seems peculiarly fit that 
a lake, remote from the beaten path of 
civilization, presided over by a_ glacier- 
bearing peak, should do honor to -his 
memory, rather than the conventional 
monument of stone. There, within that 
deep-worn cleft in the mountain’s heart, 
hemmed in by luxuriantly green banks, 
the lake lies cold and passionless and clear 
—and there is about it a brooding silence 
as of death, broken only by the desolate 
cry of the loon or the evasive sighing of 
the wind among the pines. On the crags 
and needle-sharp pinnacles above, moun- 
tain goats and big horn sheep pick their 
precarious way, and hidden safe from 
human sight, the mountain lion crouches 
in his lair. Such is Lake Angus McDon- 


ald, and if it be that the shade of man 
returns to visit his mortal abode, surely 
sometimes in the dark security of night 
a wild, white horse with noiseless tread 
may pass like a fleeting moonlight shape 
and vanish into mist. 

* * * * 

St. Mary’s Lake, or according to the 
Indians the “Waters of the Forgiven,” is 
likewise in the fastnesses of the range of 
Sin-yal-min. It is even more isolated 
than Lake Angus McDonald, and about 
it clings a nebulous old tradition of mur- 
der and expatiation which accounts for 
the name. The Indians believe that the 
lake is enchanted, and that deep, down 
below its placid surface water-sirens 
dwell, ever watchful for human prey. If, 
perchance, a brave venture out in his 
canoe upon those treacherous depths, the 
sirens rise with seductive song and deadly 
caress, drawing him downward in their 
strangling embrace. Or if an _ Indian 
camp alone upon those shores, the sirens 
glide forth decked with narcotic, poison- 
sweet water flowers, and leaning over his 
prostrate body, like vampires, drink in his 
breath until he dies. However simple 
these tales may be, there is about the lake 
an atmosphere of depressing melancholy 
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which even the most phlegmatic alien 
must feel, and the charm is none the less 
potent because it falls mysteriously as 
the shadow of an unseen wing, is as form- 
less as a wraith, as inexplicable as the 
phenomena of life and death. 

* * * * 

The great Flathead Lake flowing for 
over forty miles among pleasant hills, ser- 
pentining around yellow-green peninsulars 
and timbered promontories, lies to the 
north of the valley of Sin-yal-min. The 
sharply-spiked mountain range extends 
across the water like the horned spine of 
a monster, who slumbers through the 
aeons, oblivious to the passing centuries 
and the petty doings of man. On a calm 
summer day, when the sun’s rays are 
softened by gossamer veils of haze, the 
water, the mountain peaks and sky are 
faintly traced in shades of grey and faded 
rose as in mother-of-pearl. And on such 
days as this, at rare intervals, a strange 
phenomenon occurs—the reflection of a 
reflection. Looking over the rail of a 
steamer, within the semi-circular curve of 
the swell at its stern, one may see first 
the reflection of the shore line, the moun- 
tains and trees appearing upside down; 
then a second shore line perfectly wrought 
in the mirroring waters right side up, 
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pine crest touching pine crest, peak poised 
against peak. 

Many islands rise from the lake, the 
largest of them, Wild Horse Island, is 
timbered, mountainous and so big as to 
appear like an arm of the mainland. This 
island was once the home of a band of 
wild horses, hence the name, but in times 
more remote, past the memory of the aged 
and even before the traditions of the tribe 
took shape, it was inhabited by an ancient 
race. Upon the lichen-grown -cliffs ris- 
ing sheer and smooth in tablets of stone, 
crude picture-writings and _ cabalistic 
signs which baffle the archaeologist, are 
still to be seen. These writings occur also 
on the mainland. There have been many 
scholastic speculations concerning these 
hieroglyphics, and endless discussions 
over their meaning and origin, but the In- 
dians. who are after all the best judges, 
avow complete ignorance of the signs, 
saying that they are the riddle of a van- 
ished race so ancient that not a myth nor 
chronicle handed down through the chain 
of generations, sheds the light of know- 
ledge upon their mystery. They had 
their day before the Selish came, and now, 
like those shadowy specters whose record 
is merely an untranslatable sign, the Sel- 
ish, in turn, are passing while vineyard 








Scene in the Jocko Valley, Flathead Reservation 
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and beyond, across the entire breadth of 
the valley, the mighty serrated mountain- 
chain rises abruptly in aspiring violet pin- 
nacles, into the sublimity of perpetual 
snow. At that distance, through miles of 
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disappearing in the mystery of haze which 
shrouds the gorges below. In these gorges 
are wonder-spots seldom disturbed by the 
presence of man. We shall have space to 
examine only a few of them, made doubly 
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vibrant white atmosphere, a gossamer 
thread, seemingly as fragile as a spider’s 
web, may be seen spinning its length from 
the silvered crests of the highest peaks and 


attractive by some recollection of the early 
days or by an Indian myth as pale and 
shapeless as the mist that clings about the 
mountain’s brow. 
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There lies in one of these ravines Lake 
Angus McDonald, of particular interest 
not only on account of its wild beauty, but 
because it perpetuates the memory of one 
of the strangest and most romantic figures 
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into thé region of the Selish, and under 
the influence of the primeval land and its 
people he married an ‘Indian woman, 
raised a family of robust sons, one of 
whom, Duncan McDonald, is famous 
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of the old West. Angus McDonald was a 
full-blood Highland Scotchman who came 
to this country in the employ of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. His work took him 


among the Indians today, and himself 
adopted the language, garb and manners 


of the tribe. He was & lover of extreme 
liberty in living and in thought ; therefore 
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the unrestrained freedom of existence 
with these simple folk appealed to him, 


and their picturesque paganism likewise 
found a responsive chord in his fancy. He 
was, indeed, something of a pagan him- 


self. He believed in the transmigration 
of the soul, and he was often heard to 
say that when death closed his mortal 
career, he desired to becdme a wild, white 
horse with free range over boundless 
plains. Considering the character of the 
man, his lionine strength and defiantly 
primitive life, it seems peculiarly fit that 
a lake, remote from the beaten path of 
civilization, presided over by a_ glacier- 
bearing peak, should do honor to his 
memory, rather than the conventional 
monument of stone. There, within that 
deep-worn cleft in the mountain’s heart, 
hemmed in by luxuriantly green banks, 
the lake lies cold and passionless and clear 
—and there is about it a brooding silence 
as of death, broken only by the desolate 
ery of the loon or the evasive sighing of 
the wind among the pines. On the crags 
and needle-sharp pinnacles above, moun- 
tain goats and big horn sheep pick their 
precarious way, and hidden safe from 
human sight, the mountain lion crouches 
in his lair. Such is Lake Angus McDon- 


ald, and if it be that the shade of man 
returns to visit his mortal abode, surely 
sometimes in the dark security of night 
a wild, white horse with noiseless tread 
may pass like a fleeting moonlight shape 
and vanish into mist. 

* * * 

St. Mary’s Lake, or according to the 
Indians the “Waters of the Forgiven,” is 
likewise in the fastnesses of the range of 
Sin-yal-min. It is even more isolated 
than Lake Angus McDonald, and about 
it clings a nebulous old tradition of mur- 
der and expatiation which accounts for 
the name. The Indians believe that the 
lake is enchanted, and that deep, down 
below its placid surface water-sirens 
dwell, ever watchful for human prey. If, 
perchance, a brave venture out in his 
canoe upon those treacherous depths, the 
sirens rise with seductive song and deadly 
caress, drawing him downward in their 
strangling embrace. Or if an Indian 


‘camp alone upon those shores, the sirens 


glide forth decked with narcotic, poison- 
sweet water flowers, and leaning over his 
prostrate body, like vampires, drink in his 
breath until he dies. However simple 
these tales may be, there is about the lake 
an atmosphere of depressing melancholy 
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which even the most phlegmatic alien 
must feel, and the charm is none the less 
potent because it falls mysteriously as 
the shadow of an unseen wing, is as form- 
less as a wraith, as inexplicable as the 
phenomena of life and death. 

* % * * 

The great Flathead Lake flowing for 
over forty miles among pleasant hills, ser- 
pentining around yellow-green peninsulars 
and timbered promontories, lies to the 
north of the valley of Sin-yal-min. The 
sharply-spiked mountain range extends 
across the water like the horned spine of 
a monster, who slumbers through the 
aeons, oblivious to the passing centuries 
and the petty doings of man. On a calm 
summer day, when the sun’s rays are 
softened by gossamer veils of haze, the 
water, the mountain peaks and sky are 
faintly traced in shades of grey and faded 
rose as in mother-of-pearl. And on such 
days as this, at rare intervals, a strange 
phenomenon occurs—the reflection of a 
reflection. Looking over the rail of a 
steamer, within the semi-circular curve of 
the swell at its stern, one may see first 
the reflection of the shore line, the moun- 


tains and trees appearing upside down; 
then a second shore line perfectly wrought 


in the mirroring waters right side 


up, 
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pine crest touching pine crest, peak poised 
against peak. 

Many islands rise from the lake, the 
largest of them, Wild Horse Island, is 
timbered, mountainous and so big as to 
appear like an arm of the mainland. This 
island was once the home of a band of 
wild horses, hence the name, but in times 
more remote, past the memory of the aged 
and even before the traditions of the tribe 
took shape, it was inhabited by an ancient 
race. Upon the lichen-grown cliffs ris- 
ing sheer and smooth in tablets of stone, 
crude picture-writings and _ cabalistic 
signs which baffle the archaeologist, are 
still to be seen. These writings occur also 
on the mainland. There have been many 
scholastic speculations concerning these 
hieroglyphics, and endless discussions 
over their meaning and origin, but the In- 
dians. who are after all the best judges, 
avow complete ignorance of the signs, 
saying that they are the riddle of a van- 
ished race so ancient that not a myth nor 
chronicle handed down through the chain 
of generations, sheds the light of know- 
ledge upon their mystery. They had 
their day before the Selish came, and now, 
like those shadowy specters whose record 
is merely an untranslatable sign, the Sel- 
ish, in turn, are passing while vineyard 











Scene in the Jocko Valley, Flathead Reservation 











Dance camp near the Mission of St. 


and orchard and field of grain obliterate 
their footsteps and mark the ruse of the 
conquering race. 
* ok * k 

We have read much of late years con- 
cerning the Hopi, their gentleness and 
peaceable pursuits, but we have heard 
little or nothing of the Selish, living in 
their valley home, along the Jocko river 
or among the sheltering foothills beneath 
the heights of Sin-yal-min. Happily, 
the home of the Hopi is remote, their 
pueblos lie upon citadels of stone, and 
the way to them is paved with the burn- 
ing sands of the desert. They possess 
nothing that greed can covet, so the Hopi 
are safe enough for a time, at least, until 
the pressure of civilization sends forth a 
tidal wave so sweeping that even the des- 
erts shall not be spared. Paradoxical as it 
sounds, the Selish, in being more fortu- 
nate, have been proportionately more un- 
fortunate. Dwelling in a fertile valley 
lush with grain and berry, watered with 
streams and lakes, their holdings were too 
valuable an asset for commerce to over- 
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look, and it was. therefore ordained that 
the pumpkin should flourish where the 
Bitter Root had bloomed and the plough- 
share should supplant the arrow. 

Before the last traces of the customs of 
the Selish vanish utterly under the blight 
of artificial conditions, it is well to stop 
and look back at their history, first in 
the light of recorded fact and then in the 
diaphanous glow of their own quaint 
myths and hero-tales. 

When Lewis and Clark penetrated the 
unknown in their adventurous journey, 
they found a particularly gentle and hos- 
pitable people who called themselves the 
Selish, living in the Bitter Root Valley. 
A few of these Indians had seen the Sieur 
de la Verendrye and his cavaliers on their 
futile search for a highway to the Pacific 
sea, but of the entire tribe there was but 
a handful of aged hunters who had looked 
upon the face of a white man. They 
welcomed the strangers, offered them the 
hospitality of their lodges and manifested 
a spirit of friendliness which sent the ex- 
plorers rejoicing on their way. The white 
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men described them ‘as simple, straight- 
forward people, the women distinguished 
for their virtue and the men for their 
bravery in the battle and the chase. They 
were cleanly in their habits and honorable 
in their dealings with each other. If a 
man lost his bow or other valuable, the 
one who found it delivered it to the chief, 
the Great Father, and he caused it to be 
hung in a place where it might be seen by 
all. Then when the owner came seeking 
his goods, the Chief restored it to him. 
They were also charitable. If a man 
were hungry, no one said him nay, and 
he was welcome even at the board of the 
head men, to share the best of their fare. 
In appearance they were of the shade of 
the “palest new copper after being freshly 
rubbed.” They were well formed, supple 
and tall, but Lewis and Clark confusing 
them with certain of the tribes living 
about the mouth of the Columbia River, 
called them the Flatheads, though they 
had never practiced the barbarous custom 
of flattening the heads of their offspring. 
However, in the early journals they were 
given the misnomer, and it has clung to 
them, libelous as it is, through the cen- 
turies. 


The Selish remained in their native 
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Bitter Root valley, hunting buffalo and 
warring over that noble game with their 
enemies, the Blackfeet, without disturb- 
ance from the outer world, until a party 
of Iroquois came amongst them, led by one 
Ignace La Mousse, bringing tidings of a 
mysterious faith. That was the begin- 
ning of an impulse to seek the “Medicine” 
of the white man, and expedition af- 
ter expedition—four in  all—were 
sacrificed to the cause before a mis- 
sionary from St. Louis came to teach the 
Indians the word of God. However sin- 
cere of purpose these good fathers were— 
and surely their black-robed figures loom 
heroically against the background of the 
past—they were the first feeble impulse of 
that civilization which was to bring de- 
struction to the natives of the wilderness. 
In the footsteps of the fathers followed 
the gold-seekers and the settlers, the armed 
troops and Governmental grasp, and the 
Indians, struggling with demoniac fury 
were beaten back and driven from their 
own. In this sweeping survey it must be 
remembered that the Selish took no part 
in the reign of bloodshed and _ death. 
Peaceably they toiled in their garden plots 
after the buffalo were no more, or hunted 
smaller game. 
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The Bitter Root Valley lies in the 
western part of Montana. It is milder of 
climate than the surrounding country, and 
the soil is rich and well watered. Hither 
the white settler came, and the Indians 
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treaty of the Hell Gate, but Victor, the 
Lodge Pole, the wise, just guardian of his 
people, stood firm in his resolve to hold 
the Bitter Root, and hold it he did. This 
proved to be but a postponement of the in- 











Spectators at the dance 


their 


welcomed him, sharing with him 
fields until the valley was overrun and it 


was decreed that the Indian must go. This 
expulsion has been attempted before at the 


evitable. Charlot, “Little Claw of Grizzly 
Bear,” succeeded his father Victor as 
hereditary chief of the Selish tribe. He 
believed in the friendship of the white 
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men, gave them protection in the valley, 
and when Chief Joseph and his band came 
through the land bent on vengeance, leav- 
ing ashes and blood in their wake, Charlot 
and his braves met the war party and de- 
clared that if one white settler in the Bit- 
ter Root were harmed, the Selish would 
rise against Joseph and his men. 

Yet it was not long after this that the 
zarfield treaty was drafted and presented 
to Charlot to sign. In that document 
Charlot was required to renounce forever 
the home of his forefathers and _ retire 
with his tribe to the Jocko reservation, 
which included the region of Sin-yal-min. 
It was a stern, impassive gathering. Char- 
lot, great chief, in reality king of his 
tribe, Arlee the war-chief, elected to that 
office by the vote of the people, and others 
represented the Indians, while the Govy- 
ernment of the United States had elo- 
quent and persuasive statesmen armed 
with documentary force and red tape to 
persuade Charlot that his evacuation of 
the Bitter Root was at once desirable and 
necessary. But Charlot was a man of 
shrewdness and iron will. He declined 
the offer of a pension and the privilege of 
roaming at large over the pastures of the 
Jocko. The Bitter Root was the home of 
‘his fathers. There they had lived from 
time immemorial; he, himself, was born 
within its glades; there he had grown to 
maturity and sunk, as sinks the sun to- 
wards its setting, into old age. He added 
with finality that there also he would lie 
down to his eternal sleep. 

Arlee, the war-chief, had no such patri- 
otic scruples. He signed the treaty there- 
by courting and receiving Governmental 
favor and by the decree of those to whom 
he pandered, superceded Charlot as Great 
Chief and drew the pension and other 
preferment that went with that high trust. 
Before this extreme measure was carried 
out, the old chief, with Duncan McDonald, 
Chief Antoine Moise and other faithful 
followers decided that if the President, the 
Great Father himself, understood, he 
would not be so harsh with an old man 
whose years to live would be few and 
whose wrongs were many and sore. So 
they went to Washington and told their 
story. Charlot asked for nothing but the 
“poor privilege” of living where his fathers 
had lived, and lying down to rest where 
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they had rested through the centuries, be- 
fore the echo of the white men’s booted 
tread disturbed the primeval quiet. He 
said, moreover, that he would never be 
taken alive to the Jocko. After this 
ultimatum, which was listened to rather 
coldly, the Indians went as they had 
come, shadows out of a gaily-colored past 
who aroused the frank curiosity, and often 
the fear of the orderly citizens of the capi- 
tal. Their mission had failed; they re- 
turned to the Bitter Root empty-handed, 
heavy-hearted. Charlot might remain 
in the valley, the wise men had said, but 
in remaining he sacrificed his title, his 
land rights, his pension—in other words 
he was an outcast and a pauper. 

For years he lingered on in his old, be- 
loved haunts and happily there is no rec- 
ord of the indignity and poverty he suf- 
fered, but this much we do know: he 











Tepees of Kootenai Indians on the shores 
of the Flathead Reservation 
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turned with all his will against the 
white man, and his former love was 
changed to hate. He lifted no hostile hand 
against his enemies—indeed, his hands 
were shackled in all but actual fact—but 
no word of the despised tongue profaned 
his lips and no expression of forgiveness 
softened the iron hardness of his face. At 
last, closer and closer pressed, he and his 
braves arrayed in the jealously preserved 
remnants of their war-regalia, issued 
forth proudly, like a conquering army, 
and entered the Jocko. There was rejoic- 
ing among the Selish, even those who had 
followed Arlee honored the royal Charlot, 
and paid him homage when, with the mien 
of a triumphant victor, he rode into the 
land of exile. 

The years have come and gone. The 
sting of that first expulsion has passed for 
all save Charlot and a few of the older 
men who remember the wrong and feel 
the pang of the-unhealed wound. Even 
they have learned to love the valleys of the 
Flathead and the Jocko, for at all times 
it has been their pleasure ground shared 
in common with kindred tribes. But now, 
having settled into passive contentment, 
once more comes the dread edict of ban- 
ishment and the inevitable retreat which is 
racial death. 

* * * * 

A wealth of folk-lore and poetry will 
pass with the passing of the reservation; 
therefore, it is well to stop and listen be- 
fore the light is quite vanished from the 
hill-tops, while still the streams sing with 
articulate murmur, and the trees whisper 
regretfully of things lost forever, and a 
time that will come no more. We of the 
work-a-day world are too prone to believe 
that our own country is lacking in myth 
and tradition, in hero-tale and romance, 
yet here in our midst is a legended land 
where every land-mark is a chapter in the 
great, natural record-book of a folk 
whose day is done and whose song is but 
an echo. ) 

Already the young Indians, who are 
contaminated by alien influences, are neg- 
lecting the lore of their fathers, and the 
patriarchs, jealous of the tribal dignity 
and honor, are slow. to betray their myths 
to those who may prove vandals and dese- 
crate with mockery things sacred to the 
nation from whom they are sprung. To 
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trace these stories out is almost as diffi- 
cult as to follow the spider’s strand or to 
surprise the wild bird, yet the task is 
worth the labor. The scope of the present 
sketch permits the recital of only a few 
legends gathered from the Indians them- 
selves, and therefore they have been chosen 
with some care. A foreword of explana- 
tion may be necessary to make their 
meaning clearer. The Indians believe that 
there was.a time when men and beasts 
conversed together in a common tongue. 
To that era belonged Coyote, the mythical 
hero of the tribe. 


How the Selish Came Out of the 
Mountains. 


In the long, long ago, the valley land 
was inhabited by a terrible Monster who 
fed on human victims. Through fear of 
him the Indians kept to the lean hills, ever 
gazing with yearning eyes upon the fertile 
fields spreading out in an emerald flood 
below. At length Coyote, the most dar- 
ing of all the braves, challenged the Mon- 
ster to mortal combat. The Monster ac- 
cepted the challenge, and Coyote sought 
out the poison spider in the rocks and bade 
it sting the Monster to the death. But 
not even the spider’s venom could pene- 
trate the horned scales of the enemy. Then 
Coyote took counsel of the Fox, his crafty 
friend, and prepared himself for the fray. 
He bound a strong, leathern thong around 
his body and tied the other end of it fast 
to a great pine tree. The Monster ap- 
proached with gaping jaws and poison 
breath, and Coyote retreated farther and 
farther until the thong stretched taut and 
the pine curved like a bow. Finally, the 
tree, strained to the ultimate limit, sprang 
back with terrific force, felling the Mon- 
ster with a deadly blow. Coyote was vic- 
torious, and the Woodpecker, coming to 
his aid, cut the pine and sharpened its 
trunk to a point. Coyote drove this 
through his dead enemy’s breast, impaling 
him to the earth. Thus the valley was 
rid of the man-eater, and Coyote, the de- 
liverer of his people, led them down into 
the verdant fields, where they lived in 
plenty and content. 

Next in interest to this allegorical 
story of the advent of the Selish into the 
lowlands is, perhaps, the more modern ac- 
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count of the naming of the valley and the 
range of 


Sin-yal-min, “The Surrounded.” 
Once in a glade by a little stream upon 
the mountain side, a hunting party sur- 
rounded and killed a herd of elk. Not 
long thereafter in the same vicinity a 
band of the Selish did battle with their 
enemies, the Blackfeet, and by the strategy 
of surrounding them, won the day. From 
these two incidents the mountains and the 
valley became known as Sin-yal-min, the 
surrounded. 
* * * * 
Unfortunately, like most of the names 
which bind the places which they desig- 
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nate with some historical fact or fanciful 
tradition, this title of Sin-yal-min is pass- 
ing into disuse, having been superceded by 
the very commonplace. and meaningless 
name of the “Mission” Mountains and 
Valley. In their religious zeal and pious 
desire to destroy every trace of that 
paganism which it was their aim to kill, 
root and branch, the early Jesuit fathers 
supplanted the old names_ with others 
svymbolical of the Catholic faith. The loss 
of sentiment and fitness has been great, 
and before it is too late, the ancient desig- 
nations, with their wealth of suggestion, 
should be restored. Happily, some of the 
Indian names, such as Missoula, a cor- 
ruption of In-Mis-Sou-Let-ka, remain, 
and to each of them is attached a story 
replete with tradition and poetical imag- 
ery.. Of all the many myths of the Selish 
there is none more touching nor spiritual 
than that of the sacred pine which runs 
thus: 


The Sacred Pine. 


Upon the hills of the Jocko stands a 
venerable pine tree. It has been there past 
the memory of the great-grandfathers of 
the present generation, and from time im- 
memorial it has been held sacred by the 
Selish tribe. High upon its branches 
hangs the horn of a big horn sheep, fixed 
there so firmly by an unknown hand that 
the blizzard has not been strong enough 
to wrest it from its place nor the corrod- 
ing frost to gnaw it away. No one knows 
whence the sheep’s horn came, nor what 
it signifies, but the tree is held in rever- 
ence, and the Indians believe that it pos- 
sesses supernatural powers. Offerings are 
made to it of moccasins, beads, weasel 
skins (ermine), and such little treasures 
of wearing apparel or handiwork as the 
givers most esteem, and at certain seasons, 
beneath the cool, sweet shadow of its 
spreading boughs, the simple worshipers 
assemble to dance with religious fervor 
around its bole upon the green, thus doing 
honor to the old, beloved object of their de- 
votion, in the primitive, pagan way. 


* * * * 
Last summer at the time when the sun 


reached his greatest strength, according 
to ancient custom the Selish gathered to- 
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gether to dance. In this celebration is em- 
bodied the spirit of the tribe, their pride, 
their hates and loves. But this dance had 
a peculiar significance. It was, perhaps, 
the last that the people would hold. An- 
other year the white man will occupy the 
land, and the free, roving life and its hab- 
its will be gone. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. 
Sharply outlined against the intense blue 
above and the tender green below, silent 
figures on horseback, gay with buckskin, 
beads and blankets, rode out of the filmy 
distance into the setting sun and took 
their places around the musicians on the 
grass. There were among them the most 
distinguished men of the tribe. Joe La 
Mousse, a descendant of Ignace, the Iro- 
quois, grown to an honored old age, 
watched the younger generation with the 
simple dignity which became one of his 
years and rank. He possessed the richest 
war dress of all, strung with elks’ teeth 
and resplendent with the feathers of the 
war eagle. He, with Charlot, met the Nez 
Perces and repudiated their bloody cam- 
paign. Francois and Kai-Kai-She, the 
judge, both patriarchs, and Chief Antoine 
Moise, Callup-Squal-She, “Crane with a 
ring around his neck,” who followed 
Charlot to Washington on his mission of 
protest, moved and mingled in the bright 
patch-work of groups upon the green. 
But towering above the rest of the assem- 
bly, regal to the point of austerity, was 
a man, aged but still erect, as though his 
strength of pride would never let his 
shoulders stoop beneath the conquering 
years. He wore his blanket folded closely 
around him, and fanned himself with an 
eagle’s wing, the emblem of the warrior. 
One eye was hidden beneath a white film 
which shut out its sight forever, but the 
other, coal-black and piercing, met the 
stranger gaze for gaze, never flinching, 
never turning aside. It was Charlot. 
Though an exile, his head was still unbent, 
his pride unbroken. 

Beneath a clump of cottonwood trees, 
around the tom-tom, a drum made of deer 
hide stretched over a hollowed section of 
green tree, sat the four musicians, beating 
the time of the chant with sticks bound in 
strips of cloth. ~ Of these players one was 
blind, another aged, and the remaining 
two, in holiday attire, with painted lips 
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and cheeks, were braves. One of these. 
seated a trifle higher than his companions, 
who leaned indolently over the tom-tom, 
plying his sticks with careless grace, pos- 
sessed a peculiar magnetisnit which marked 
him a leader. 

Of all that gathering, this Michel Kaiser 
was the one perfect full-blood specimen of 
a brave. It was he who, with suppressed 
energy, flung back his head as he gave the 
shrill cry and quickened the beat of the 
tom-tom until louder and louder, faster 
and faster swelled the chant: — 


“Come O! ye people! Come and dance!” 


Suddenly a brave, painted grotesquely, 
dressed in splendid colors, with a curious 
contrivance fastened about his waist, and 
standing out behind like a tail, bounded 
into the ring, his hurrying feet beating to 
the tintinnabulation of sleigh bells at- 
tached to his legs. Michel Kaiser and the 
young man who sat beside him at the tom- 
tom, gave up their places to others, and 
after disappearing for a moment came 
forth freed from encumbering blankets, 
transformed with paint and ornament. A 
fourth dancer joined them, and the awe- 
begetting war dance began. ‘The move- 
ment was one of restrained force. With 
bent -heads and bodies inclined forward, 
one arm hanging limp and the other rest- 
ing easily at the back, they tripped along 
until a war-whoop like an electric shock 
sent them springing into the air with faces 
turned upward and clenched fists lifted 
toward the sky. 

This war dance explained many things. 
It was a portrayal of the glorious deeds of 
the warriors, a recitation of victorious 
achievement, a picture of battle, of strik- 
ing the body of a fallen enemy—one of 
the greatest tests of valor. The act of 
striking was considered a far more gallant 
feat than the taking of a scalp. After a 
foe was shot and had fallen, a brave seek- 
ing distinction, dashed forth from his own 
band into the open field, and under the 
deadly rain of the enemy’s arrows, struck 
with his hand the body of the dead or 
wounded warrior. In doing this he not 
only courted the desperate danger of that 
present moment, but brought upon his 
head the relentless vengeance of the fam- 
ily, the followers and the tribe of the 
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fallen foe—vengeance of a kind that can 
wait for years without growing cold. By 
such inspiring examples, the young men 
were stirred to emulation. The dance 
showed, too, how in the past the storm 
clouds of war gathered slowly until, with 
lightning flash and thunder blast, the 
watriors lashed themselves to the white 
heat of frenzy at which they mocked 
death. The whole thing seemed to be a 
marshaling of the passions, a blood-fire as 
irresistible and sweeping as those floods of 
flame that lay the forests low. 
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when the ghostly voices of warrior ances- 
tors. of forest dwellers and huntsmen, 
came echoing out of the past? Their 
spirit was aroused and the festival would 
last until the passion was quenched and 
their veins were cooled. 

The next dance was started by a squaw. 
It’ was called the “‘choosing dance,” froin 
the fact that either a man or a woman 
chose a partner for the figure. The cere- 
mony of invitation was simple. The one 
who desired to invite another, grasped the 
individual’s arm and said briefly: 











“Many Bear” 


The warriors ceased their mad career. 
The sweat streamed from their brows 
and down their cheeks as they sat beneath 
the shade trees in repose. Still the tom- 
tom beat and the chant continued. 

“Come, O! ye people! Come 
dance !” 

They needed no urging now. What 
did they care for vespers and sermons 


and 


“Dance !” 

The couples formed two circles around 
the tom-tom, one within the other, then 
slowly the two rings moved ’round and 
’round, with a kind of short, springing 
step, droning the never-varying chant. At 
the end of the dance the one who had 
chosen his partner, presented him with a 
gift. In some cases a horse or a cow 
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was bestowed, and not infrequently blan- 
kets and the most cherished bead-work 
belts and hat-bands. Custom makes the 
acceptance of these favors compulsory. 
Even the pale-faced visitors were asked to 
take part, and the Indians laughed like 
pleased children to welcome them to the 
dance. One very old squaw, Mrs. “Nine 
Pipes,” took her blanket from her body 
and her ’kerchief from her head to give 
to her white partner, and a brave, having 
chosen a pale-faced lady for the figure, 
and being depleted in fortune by his gen- 
erosity at a former festival, borrowed 
fifty cents from a richer companion to 
bestow upon her. It was all done in the 
best of faith and friendliness, with child- 
like good will and pleasure in the doing. 

Then the next number was called; 
those who had been honored with invita- 
tions and. gifts returned the compliment. 
After this was done, the Master of the 
Dance, Michel Kaiser, stepped into the 
center of the circle, saying in the deep 
gutturals of the Selish tongue, with all 
the pomp of one who makes a proclama- 
tion, something which may be broadly 
rendered into these English words: 

“This brave, Jerome, chose for his part- 
ner, Mary, and gave to her a belt of beads, 
and Mary chose for her partner, Jerome, 
and gave to him a silken scarf.” 

Around the circumference of the great 
ring he moved, crying aloud the names of 
the braves and maids who had joined to- 
gether in the dance, and holding up to 
view the presents they had exchanged. 

The next in order was a dance of the 
chase by the four young men who had 
performed the war dance. In this, the 
hunter and the beast pursued, were imper- 
sonated, and the pantomime carried out 
every detail of the fleeing prey and the 
crafty huntsman who relentlessly drove 
him to earth. 

The fourth measure was the scalp 
dance, given by the squaws, a rite an- 
ciently practiced by the female members 
of families whose lords had returned vic- 
torious from battle, bearing as trophies the 
scalps of enemies they had slain. It was 
considered an indignity and a matter of 
just reproach to husband or brother, if a 
squaw were unable to take part in this 
dance. The scalps captured in war were 
first displayed outside the lodges of the 
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warriors whose spoil they were, and after 
a time, when they began to mortify or 
“break down,” as the Indians say, the tri- 
umphant squaws gathered them together, 
threw them into the dust and stamped on 
them, heaping upon them every insult, 
and in the weird ceremony of that ghoul- 
ish dance, consigning them to eternal 
darkness, for no brave without his scalp 
could enter the Happy Hunting Ground. 
The chant changed in this figure. The 
voices of the women rose in a piercing fal- 
setto, broken by a rapid utterance of the 
single syllable “la la,” repeated an in- 
credible length of time. ‘The effect was 
singularly savage and strange, emphasiz- 
ing the barbarous joy of the vengeful wo- 
men. As the war dance was the call to 
battle, this was the aftermath. In pleas- 
ing contrast to this cruel rite was the 
marriage dance, celebrated by both belles 
and braves. The young squaws, in their 
gavest attire, ornamented with the best 
samples of their bead work and painted 
bright vermillion about the lips and 
cheeks, formed a chain around the tom- 
tom, singing shrilly. ‘Then a brave with 
a party of his friends stepped within the 
circle, bearing in his hand a stick, gen- 
erally a small branch of pine or other 
native tree. He approached the object of 
his love, and laid the branch on her 
shoulder. If she rejected his suit she 
pushed it aside, and he, with his followers, 
retired in humiliation and chagrin. It 
often happened that more than one youth 
desired the hand of the same maiden, and 
the place of the rejected lover was taken 
immediately by a rival who made his 
prayer. If the maid looked with favor 
upon him she inclined her head, laying 
her cheek upon the branch. This was at 
once the betrothal and the marriage. At 
the close of the festivities the lover bore 
her to his lodge, and they were considered 
man and wife. 

After these figures had been repeated 
many times and twilight stole down with 
purple shadows over valley and hill, the 
music and the dancing ceased and the In- 
dians held their feast. The fare was sim- 
ple enough—canned salmon and crackers, 
wild berries and a drink made by the 
squaws, called ‘Indian ice-cream”—but 
they laughed over it and chatted as gaily 
as though the old times of bison banquets 
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were come again. Yet amid the merry- 
makers there were those who did not 
share in the mirth. They were some of 
the older men; those with gray locks, 
wrinkled cheeks and hunted eyes. 

[ went to one of the younger women, 
the daughter of Francois, whose convent 
education gave her a fair command of 
English, and asked her how the Indians 
felt about the opening of the reservation. 
She shook her head regretfully, and her 
glance sought out her father, Francois, 
toothless, white-haired, yet laughing with 
a group of the dancers. 


“Judge 


“The young Indians do not care,” she 
answered. “They gamble, and would 
rather have the money to lose than land, 
but the old men like my father, their 
hearts are breaking.” 

“Still your father smiles.” 

“His lips smile, but there are tears in 
his heart. In a few years he and the 
others of his age will be gone; then the 
change will not matter. It is a pity the 
white people could not wait a little while.” 


There was no bitterness in her expres- 
sion or her tone—only infinite regret. 

The Indians began to stir. They rose’ 
from the earth like ghosts from their 
graves, for the light was gone from the 
sunset skies and night was at hand. 
Through the evening calm, the monoto- 
nous chant shrilled weirdly, and the tom- 
tom vibrated with the regularity of a 
pulse-beat. And as that strange, un- 
earthly measure swelled, then died in the 
engulfing night, it seemed as though the 
ancestral voices of these doomed children 
of the wild joined with them in a lament 








Louison” 


that even the weight of centuries could 
not still, for a wrong for which not even 
the promised recompense of the hereafter 
could atone. 


* 


There will be great rejoicing in the au- 
tumn when the flood-gates are flung open 
wide, and the pale, white tide flows in 
like a mighty river, spreading over valley, 
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upland and foothill. As early as last 
summer the stage coach that crosses the 
reservation from Ravalli to the Flathead 
Lake, bore strange passengers, each with 
keen, commercial eye measuring the wild 
grain, taking note of the quality of the 
soil, of everything, indeed, but the maj- 
esty of nature and the Indians shrinking 
back in their tepees. It was a motley 
company. A Yale instructor with red 
vandyke, checked cap and collegiate air, 
sat beside the driver and exhibited his ig- 
norance of things Western by naive ques- 
tions that stirred the aforesaid driver’s 
sullen scorn. ..Moreover, . the 
could not solve the problem of western 
gates, no two of which ever seem to be 
alike, and he was secretly: afraid of the In- 
dians, weaknesses which brought him con- 
tinually into disgrace. There were be- 
sides, two Canadian women, a mother and 
daughter from the Saskatchewan, who 
calculated mentally, the largeness of pros- 
pective crops (always comparing the pos- 
sibilities here disparagingly with those 


across the border), and by way of diver- 
sion looking for desperadoes who might 
ho!d up the coach. They, too, were afraid 


of the Indians, never seeing the humor of 
the situation, and how it was the Indians 
who had cause to fear them and their 
predatory kind. 

The one self-evident fact was this: the 
home-seekers were not oppressed sons of 
toi] striving for emancipation from pov- 
erty through the bounty of a few tilled 
acres;.they were of the dilettante, specu- 
lating sort like the professor, or the hard, 
shrewd type of the two Canadians. They 


were each and all mastered by a single’ 


idea—-that of getting in and gobbling up 
the best. It was the Indians crowded out 
by these adventurers who were poor. They 
peddled trifles made of beads and at the 
store upon the lake shore the proprietor 
told of how even the Nez Perce women 
were exchanging their prized corn husk 
bags for food. 

Yet, soaring above such earthly sordid- 
ness. the range of Sin-yal-min rose heaven- 
ward, mingling its silver halo of snow 
with the floating clouds. The virgin val- 
levy flowed away in waves of green, and 
far away the lake shone bright as a pol- 
ished sabre in the sun. An occasional 


professor . 
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tepee dotted the valley, its smoke-wreath 
curling lazily upward, its blanketed tenant 
bending over the camp-fire or resting in 
the shade. And sometimes a half-breed 
cowboy, clad in bright-hued neckerchief 
and chaparejos, rode with level swiftness 
across the prairie and disappeared. 

The home-seekers noticed none of these 
things. That commercialism which sees 
only horse-power in Niagara Falls, square 
feet of lumber in the Sequoias, and potato- 
producing possibilities in the fairest val- 
leys, was already up and abroad in the 
land. 

_Yes! There will be great rejoicing in 
the autumn. ‘The movement of elbowing 
crowds wil! be seen, the scrutiny of cal- 
culating eyes that reckon profits to a 
nicety will be felt, the ploughshare and 
the harvester will uproot the old and gar- 
ner the new, and al! will be well! But 
far off, obscure, unheeded, securely 
silenced by the poor bribe of a patch of 
ground already his own, will be the In- 
dian, metamorphosed into a farmer, ready 
to compete with the incoming world, to be 
“absorbed” into our great, tolerant and 
free civilization. 

We call ourselves a humane nation; the 
Civil War was fought and won to free 
the slave from bondage; the war with 
Spain was instigated by sympathy for the 
Cubans, but what about the Indians? If 
ever God-given charge was imposed upon 
the stronger shoulders of a dominant race, 
that charge is ours, and it is an obligation 
neglected, unfulfilled. We have espoused 


the cause of down-trodden aliens while 


we, ourselves, have crushed those who, be- 
fore us, were masters of the land. 

“There is another side to the reservation 
question worth pondering upon. And as 
the conquering hosts of peace march in to 
take possession, may it not be well for 
them to remember that they tread over 
broken hearts and despoiled homes, to a 
doubtful material reward, that timid 
shadow-shapes watch with the hollow gaze 
of soulless despair the desecration of hal- 
lowed ground beneath the leveling plow? 
And may it be that for the white man, 
whose steady hand guides the relentless 
blade, there will be besides the crop of 
oats and corn, a harvest of unrest—the 
melancholy of haunting dreams? 





TOMBSTONE JOHNNY 


BY AMOS GEORGE 


my }=CAME to _ Verde 

% Grande with full- 

dress, gold braid and 

brass and cosmetics 

enough to stock the 

post. The flavor of 

commencement was 

upon his person and 

he carried about straw colored hair, a 

delicate complexion, and the West Point 

accent, all of which were acceptable on 
“ladies’ nights.” 

Then one day he got his name—and 
some other things. With good intentions 
enough, the General sent this shave-tail 
out with a squad of regulars to clean up 
a handful of Indian scouts up in the old 
burying ground where they had been rais- 
ing dust around the out-pickets. The job 
was bigger than the old man thought, and 
for a while it was every man for himself. 
When the horizon was clear of obstructions 
the men came back to look for their officer, 
and they found him—flat on his face be- 
hind an old grave mound, white and shak- 
ing, and that fixed it. It wasn’t just a 
square deal for the child, but they thought 
he needed a taste of work, and that the 
old vets would take care of him, and they 
did! When he was about, they laid low, 
but everywhere else he was Tombstone 
Johnny for life. 

Not that he accepted the title with good 
grace—who said he did? He smarted and 
he sweated and he swore, and he began 
to fail to keep on hand a good stock of 
pain killer—it evaporated too fast! Where- 
fore his step was not always as steady, nor 
his breath as mild, as might have been, 
and he began to look frayed out and seedy, 
and he forgot the accent. But then what 
could a shave-tail do when he knew that 
he was afraid, and when the non-coms 
grinned and the officers lost their tongues 
every time he came about? The brand- 
ing iron feels fine—on the other calf. 

This might have been the end of the 


story, but Lieutenant Jergensen was 
clipped by a sharp-shooter up at the reser- 
vation, and reported at the division hos- 
pital for repairs. This left the camp 
without a commissioned officer, and the 
General took pity on Tombstone Johnny 
and sent him across the State line with in- 
structions in military form, which, being 
translated, meant that he was to hustle 
along and take command of the camp. The 
old man had a suspicion that there might 
he stuff in the kid somewhere down un- 
der that complexion, and this would give 
him another try. The fact that the gar- 
rison consisted of one company whose 
captain was on detached service brought 
a grain of comfort to the tormented lieu- 
tenant. “Anywhere, out of sight,” he 
groaned. 

At Santa Rosia, he climbed down with 
three suit-cases and watched the train 
fade away into the mirage. Then he 
looked at his two trunks lying on the 
platform and inquired about the stage. 
Nothing doing till to-morrow, but the 
“Red-eyed Rodeo” was just across the 
street-—and why should the spirit of mor- 
tal be sad with a month’s pay in pocket ? 

When he was able to be out again, the 
stage was twenty-four hours away, and 
Camp McBain was thirty-five miles over 
the range. The one liveryman of Santa 
Rosia looked him over critically and 
stated that he had no horses to hire to- 
day, but that a freighter had left that 
morning for Verdugo, which was half way, 
and as for the other eighteen miles, the 
walking was purty fair, and the baggage 
cou!ld come by stage next week. 

This is how it happened that Second 
Lieutenant John W. Bates, otherwise 
known as Tombstone Johnny, might have 
been seen equipped with his orders and 
two black bottles, astride the nigh wheeler, 
reflecting on the vicissitudes of life and 
breathing volumes of alkali dust. Since 
the teamster was likewise parched of 
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throat, the black bottles did a_ steady 
business till the driver got happy and 
Tombstone Johnny held onto the hames of 
his mule with both hands. 

Bey made Verdugo late, and in as 
much as the Palace Hotel had not yet ar- 
rived, the military man slept on the straw 
pile at the feed yard. They got him out 
in the morning, and he blinked stupidly 
over the ham-and-eggs at the grub shack, 
aii ere the sun was an hour high, it met 
a 4veary pilgrim, foot sore and red-eyed, 
making his painful way along the short- 
cut¥trail over the mountain to the reser- 
vatién. The sight would have thrilled the 
hearts of his tormentors. His cup of mis- 
ery was dripping over the brim, and a 
bitter hatred of all the earth and the full- 
ness thereof had eaten into his soul. Two 
months away from graduation and com- 
pliments and congratulations and senior 
functions and button-and-braid and brass 
bands. It all looked like Heaven now, and 
here he was in Hell, and all because he 
had stubbed his foot and stumbled in 
that old Verde Grande cemetery. How 
was a gentleman at West Point to know 
that war was Hell, and that Indians 
How was 
army 


could shoot straight at him? 
he to know that the life of an 
officer was not made up of cotillions and 


receptions and reviews’ Over and over 
these things turned themselves in his be- 
fogged mind till he stopped and swore 
weekly and wearily, and then he stumbled 
on again. ° 

Over the first range the trail winds 
down to Sand Creek. Sand Creek is not 
famed for its beauty, but at one p. m. its 
muddy bed looked like Paradise to a man 
with smarting eyes, blistered feet, and 
burning thirst. For a black bottle 
has its peculiarity; it leaves its devotee 
with a throat like a volecano’s bed, and 
no drop of water touches the trail be- 
tween Verdugo and the creek. But here 
was water, and shade, and soft sand, 
and all nature was saying, “Here’s a 
place to rest.” 

*‘Seemsh to me ish time to go swim- 
ming,” he said. “Good swim, cool bath, 
level head, ish great idea. Now I lay 
me 1 

He hung his uniform carefully on the 
willows, and then he crept to the water. 
The sand was comfortable, and he sat 
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down. Five minutes later the woodpecker 
stopped drumming on the old stump and 
looked curiously down at the underclad 
figure, from which strange sounds came 
with the regularity of a monster asleep. 

{n three hours a dry throat stuck him 
with needles till he rolled over and felt 
for the black bottle in the place where 
he had last carried it. There was no 
bottle there! Worse still, there was no 
pocket. He fumbled at the place a long 
time, and then sat up on the sand bank 
and looked down at the water. “Nish 
coo! water,” he muttered. “Good wet 
wasser—awful bad for stomach, though,” 
he groaned. After awhile he looked down 
at his underclothes and then up on the 
bark where hung his—but they didn’t 
hang there. Instead there lay a pile of 
old khaki on the ground and a trim-clad 
Lieutenant sitting on the log, who re- 
garded him with amused curiosity. 

This was interesting. He chuckled a 
while in silence, and then his hand came 
slowly to his head, and he stiffly saluted. 
“Morning, Lieutenant,” he said. “Why 
donsh you returns salute?” he demanded 
with show of petty wrath. ‘“‘I teash you, 
sir.” 

The stranger arose, too, and _ spoke. 
“Don’t move, sir, you’re covered.” Tomb- 
stone Johnny opened his mouth, and for 
astonishment forgot to close it. The uni- 
form was his, the cap was his, the revolver 
was his; if that were himself, then he 
had changed a good deal since he lay down 
on the bank of Sand Creek. And if that 
were Lieutenant Bates, how in thunder 
did he “Oh, I see,” he sputtered in 
sudden excitement. “Thash Lieutenant 
Bates, this ish Tombstone Johnny. But 
who the devil ish these old clothes ?” 

“Put on those clothes and be mighty 
quick about it,” commanded the stranger. 

Tombstone Johnny looked at the be- 
draggled uniform of the man on the line, 
and his blood pounded into his alleged 
brain and he rose in wrath. “Give me my 
gun,” he sputtered. “And you go to the 
devil. You got my clothes yourself, you 
old——” 

The revolver came up. “Not so fast, my 
little man,” the other said slowly and eas- 
ily. “You’re my game now, you know. Re-° 
spect for your superiors is the first prin- 
ciple of military regulations. If you’re 
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booze-soaked block’s clear enough to listen 
I will tell you a few things, but I’m not 
wastin’ any words on shave-tails till they 
sobers up some sensible.” 

The man in underclothes considered. 
Evidently somebody had the drop on him. 
He looked for something to hide behind, 
but there was no tombstone present, or 
anything of like nature except the log on 
which the other fellow sat. 

“Time’s up,” announced the lieutenant. 
“T see you don’t understand. Get up and 
put on those clothes, unless you prefer 
to march in fatigue uniform. Do it darn 
quick, too; its eight miles to camp, and 
it’s not healthy here nights since the 
gugus has cut loose again.” 

“See here, whats this all about any- 
way ?” demanded Tombstone Johnny, with 
the first gleam of returning intelligence. 

“Oh, that’s easy, and since you inquire 
special, I’ll state the case. I’m Second 
Lieutenant John W. Bates, with orders 
to proceed to the reservation and take 
command of the garrison succeeding Lieu- 
tenant Jergenses. Got that far? Very 
well. You’re Wilbur Hutchings, late pri- 
vate Ist class, of the 20th, on vacation 
without leave for reasons sufficient to 
yourself, but arrested at large as a de- 
serter by Lieutenant Bates, and you will 
accompany me, in front, to Camp Mc- 
Bain—and you'll do it quick.” 

Slowly the unclad man rose, every joint 
protesting, and with gingerly fingers ar- 
rayed himself in the shabbiest uniform 
that had ever covered his shrinking figure. 

The man with the gun watched the per- 
formance with ill-concealed amusement. 
“Not up to your grade, eh?” he sallied. 
“Well, maybe not, but they’ve done me all 
the good they will ever do, and they won’t 
hurt you. I’m no raw recruit, and it’s sure 
suitable that my last appearance is in an 
official uniform. First time I was ever a 
shave-tail, though, and they never called 
me Tombstone Johnny, neither.” 

In blind fury, the cringing captive 
turned and sprang at his tormentor, but 
he only stepped aside. Then leveling the 
revolver at the wretched figure before him 
he said: “That’ll do, now. Forward 
march !” 

Once more Tombstone Johnny began to 
protest. Then he swore, but the protest 
was sickly, and the profanity weak, and 


the man with the gun got tired, and with 
a crack over the head sent the prisoner on 
his way up the trail. And what could a 
poor little shave-tail do when his legs re- 
fused to go straight under him, his torf®ue 
failed to connect with his ideas, and his 
head felt in danger of colliding with the 
trees on both sides of the trail? 

“You skunk, you—you bob-tailed malin- 
gerer you,” he sputtered. “I'll fix -ygu 
when we get to camp. It'll be six-sixty 
for a starter—why, man alive,” he broke 


out with sudden comprehension, “you're 
Don’t you know what that 


a deserter. 
means ?” 

“Silence,” commanded the man in the 
rear. “Your memory’s bad. [’ll fix your 
lesson so you won’t forget it.” And two 
seconds later Tombstone Johnny lay on 
the ground while his oppressor stood over 
him, revolver by the barrel, repeating: “I 
(tap) am Lieutenant (tap) Bates (tap.) 
You (tap) are (tap) deserter (tap) Hut- 
chings (tap) under arrest (tap) on road 
(tap) to Camp McBain (tap.) Savy 
now,” (tap, tap.) 

If any desire for further protest were 
left, it was drowned in a shower of mete- 
ors and lost in an inarticulate groan of 
terror. For the quaking heart of a coun- 
terfeit man can be nothing but itself, and 
—well, let’s not abuse a wretch when he’s 
down. 

After awhile the trail grew steeper and 
the staggering prisoner bethought him of 
a last resort. ‘“Where’s my bottle? Let’s 
have a drink together—my treat, you 
know,” he whined and simpered. 

“Shut up! Bottle’s safe. Too much 
bottle now. March!” 

They walked into camp just as the flag 
came down, and the sunset gun bade its 
farewell to the day. Each man looked his 
part. “Chesty,” muttered the sergeant, 
as he took in the new commander. “But 
who the dickens is that dish-rag he’s got ?” 

“Sergeant, place deserter Wilbur Hun- 
chings, 20th regiment, in the guard house, 
donble guard. He’s been seein’ things 
and ’s crazy as a lobster. Make him keep 
his mouth shut.” 

The lieutenant was master of the situa- 
tion. He took possession of headquarters, 
showed his papers to the ranking sergeant, 
inspected daily reports for the past week, 
ordered the best supper the camp could 
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furnish, asked how the Navajos were be- 
having, demanded a dozen cigars from the 
commissary sergeant, and generally looked 
and acted the part of ranking officer of the 
post. . 
“T have the honor to report that the 
prisoner in the guard house refuses to 
keep quiet, and talks. He claims to be a 
commissioned officer, and that he was—” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir. He raved 
like a loon all the way in. I found him 
down at Sand Creek, drunk as a fool, and 
had the devil of a time to get him up 
here. He’s been seein’ ’em all the way. If 
he doesn’t shut up, gag him.” 

The sergeant hesitated. 

“What is it?” demanded 
mander in best military tones. 

“Nothing, lieutenant. But we under- 
stood you was to come yesterday, and the 
scouts has just come in and says that there 
is trouble on tonight. They’s scheming to 
drop down on us after taps. They got 
wind of it through a squaw that’s— 
friendly, and I thought you ought to know 
2. 

“Thunder,” muttered the ranking offi- 
cer, “but I’ve got into a I mean that 
is important surely,” he continued aloud. 
“Sergeant, issue sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, put three guards on first watch, 
double pickets, order every man ready for 
action at taps.” 

The sergeant saluted and retired. Out- 
side he met the corporal. “New lieutenant 
is O. K., but that was a mighty straight 
story the prisoner told. Doesn’t look to me 
to be as drunk as reported. Look like he’d 
been out a week.” 

With military precision orders were 
obeyed. Pickets were stationed, rations 
protected, ammunition issued, orders 
passed, taps sounded, and lights blinked 
out. The silence of the night settled down, 
broken only by the night owl on the hill 
and the crickets in the pines. The new 
lieutenant sat and smoked and considered. 
This was better than he had dared hope. 
Whatever the discrepancies of his past, 
failure to make good in a scrap had never 
been one, which was why he had not been 
cashiered long ago. When he made the 
find at Sand Creek he had no plans for 
anything but a get-away, and now fortune 
had tumbled into his lap this basket of 
plums. A lieutenancy, command of the 


the com- 
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post, and prize of prizes, a chance for a 
fight. For the first time he thought of 
what might have been, and then he sighed 
and wondered how he would get away. It 
was plain sailing now. After the trick 
was turned tonight he could disappear 
with accoutrements of war and leave the 
wretch in the guard house to come to his 
own. It would be funny to see him try 
it, he thought. 

Then it happened. Down the trail 
there was a shot, and then another, and in 
ten seconds the line was formed, and the 
lieutenant by the look-out tree watched 
for the charge, and it came. Up the trail 
swept the mob of painted and be-feath- 
ered red-skins, expecting to find all hands 
asleep. An instant later there swept 
through their ranks a fire deadly and un- 
expected, and in the half moon-light they 
went down a dozen braves. The yell] died, 
and with dead and wounded on their backs 
they fled. 

It was over in a minute, and to have 
let them go would have been prudence. 
But the new Lieutenant had smelled pow- 
der, and it went to his brain, and with 
an unofficial shout, he yelled, “Forward, 
double-quick! March! Give ’em hell, 
bovs,” and down the mountain he ran 
with the men. 

At the big rock, the narrow meadow 
became a irap. A dozen men might scale 
the boulder and stand off a company as it 
came. But the new Lieutenant knew 
nothing of this, and into the hail of lead 


‘ ran every man in the garrison except nine 


—and the prisoner in the guard-house. It 
was short and sharp, and it was nasty 
enough on both sides: In five minutes 
the rock was bare, and the foe had fled, 
and then there was a sound of strife from 
the camp. Shots and shouts rang out in 
the night air, and without waiting for 
command, every man that was left tore 
up the hill to find a hand to hand skirmish 
that lasted longer than was _ pleasant. 
Over by the guard house it was thick and 
fast, and here and there ran men, striking 
right and left. It was too dark to shoot 
straight and too light to ambush, and the 
Indians were too thick to pick off, and 
confusion reigned supreme. 

Then there rose above the din a voice 
of command that rang through the 
camp. It brought assurance to the hard- 
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pressed men and sent terror to the rene- 
gades. “To the commissary!” the voice 
commanded. “To the commissary— 
march!” And at.-the:door of the com- 
missary they gathered and drove out the 
pillagers within and put out the fire kin- 
dled beneath the door, and. cleared the 
camp of the last ambitious brave left to 
tell the tale of one of the bloodiest nights 
known on the frontier. 

When it was all over, the lieutenant 
gave orders for the care of the wounded 
and recovery of the missing. The ser- 
geant turned to confer and started back 
in blank amazement. “Ill be——” 


“Remember your work, sir,” came the 


orders cool and steady.. “Send ten men 
down to the meadow, bring the men into 
the barracks for treatment.” 

“See here,” broke out the bewildered 
sergeant. “Weren’t you in the guard- 
house an hour ago?” 

“Tf I was, it’s none of your business. I 
am Lieutenant Bates, in command of this 
garrison by order of General Holland. 
Find that deserter and put him in the 
guard house.” 
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The sergeant started down the hill. “I'll 
be damned,” he gasped. “He’s got more 
nerve and grit than the other fellow. 
What’ll happen when they get together ?” 

Town by the big rock lay a still figure 
clad in the uniform of a second lieuten- 
ani. The sergeant paused a minute and 
touched his arm. There was no response, 
and the hole behind the ear told the 
tale. 

They carried him back to camp and 
the next day they buried him. The de- 
serter had come in. 

In the morning they looked curiously 
at the face of the lieutenant in command, 
and they were silent, for it was not the 
face of the man whom they had put in 
the guardhouse. They forgot that he had 
been clad in the bedraggled uniform of 
a private soldier, and they forgot that 
it was not he who had carried the papers. 
When the belated soul of a man awakens 
under pressure of a desperate moment 
and he comes to himself, papers are a 
secondary matter. Lieutenant John W. 
Bates, U. S. A., was in command of the 
garrison. 
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BY HUNTLY GORDON 


“So long,” he said, “as sky be blue, 
And earth be green, and skylark sing 
For very plenitude of spring; 

As long shall live my love for you! 


“‘As winds, complaining dove-wise, woo 
The wild flowers shyly blossoming ; 
So long!” he said. 


The sky bewept its change of hue 
To earth-like gray; the lark its wing, 
Grief-heavy, drooped; rude winds did fling 
Fade flowers aside; the man.—he, too: 
“So long!” he said. 
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BY MAUDE HEATH BLANK 


Teo NASTASIA FRISBEE 

~ Me sat on the back 

piazza, shelling peas 

for dinner. Before 

her stretched _ the 

green meadow of the 

ten acre lot. Through 

it ran a noisy little 

brook, shaded by drooping willows, and 

bevond the brook rose a large rock, across 

the smooth- face of which was painted in 

staring white letters, “Perry’s Pleasant 

Pills Prevent Pain.” On the roof of the 

barn, nearer the house, was a sign painted 

in letters that covered the surface, “Cur- 

ena\Cures All Diseases of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Blood.” 

These two disfiguring advertisements 

had spoiled the landscape for Anastasia. 

the 


Her beauty-loving soul revolted at 
desecration, and more than one dispute, 
that verged dangerously near to the quar- 
reling line, had arisen between herself and 


husband on the subject. But the advertis- 
ing agent paid for the privilege a sum 
that seemed extravagant to Jabez Frisbee, 
and his thrifty mind could not conceive 
the senseless idea of losing ready money, 
so easily obtained, for a mere notion. So 
the farm continued to bear the stigma that 
artistic natures deplore through the 
length and breadth of the land; Anastasia 
continued to refer at appropriate seasons, 
in tones of contempt, to “the barn that 
the Curena folks hired,” and Jabez con- 
tinued to take the money every spring for 
space that would not otherwise bring in 
a cent. 

This condition of affairs had obtained 
for years, but recently Anastasia had 
been unaccountably silent on the subject. 
In fact, the day before when the advertis- 
ing man had come to make his annual 
payment, she had not only refrained from 
objecting to the transaction, but had ac- 
tually asked the stranger to stay to din- 
ner. Jabez wondered, but like a wise man 


had asked no questions, having learned in 
a long married life to let sleeping dogs 
lie. 

Anastasia was a comfortable-looking, 
motherly woman, rather stout, with a 
fresh color and sympathetic mouth and 
eyes. She was fifty years old, the wife of 
one of the most respected and influential 
men in the little town of Gilson, a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, of which 
her husband was a deacon; a grandmother 
and a sensible, God-fearing woman; and 
yet, if she had been asked suddenly any 
time in the past forty-two years what she 
wished for above everything else, she 
would have answered promptly, “a gar- 
net ring.” 

When she was little Anastasia Gates, 
the youngest of ten children, city boarders 
were taken one summer at her home to eke 
out the precarious living of a New Eng- 
land farmer. Their small homestead of ten 
acres was about three parts stones, which 
were laboriously gathered up each spring 
from the apparently inexhaustible supply, 
and piled up to be carted off, or built into 
fences. The crops that could be coaxed 
from the inhospitable land during the 
short season barely sufficed to feed and 
clothe John Gates’ healthy family, so that 
city people who were. willing to pay five 
dollars a week to look at the view and 
eat what the family had, without extra 
“fixins,” were looked upon as a direct 
intervention of Providence in the form of 
harmless lunatics. 

It was on the finger of one of these ex- 
otic ladies that little Anastasia first saw a 
garnet ring, the desire for which possessed 
her thereafter unceasingly. Her fancy 
never wavered. No other ring seemed de- 
sirable to her. Afterwards, when she saw 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds, 
it was still for a garnet that her heart 
cried. 

On one red letter day, when it rained 
so that they stayed indoors, the lady had 
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called Anastasia to her room, and let her 
help arrange her bureau drawers and 
boxes, and seeing the longing in the child’s 
eyes, had allowed her to wear the won- 
derful ring for an hour. Clasped tightly 
between two tiny fingers, to keep it from 
slipping off, Anastasia, for that brief per- 
iod, tasted absolute happiness. She never 
forgot it. At any time in the following 
forty years she could close her eyes and 
see again the rich red of Miss Lacy’s gar- 
net ring. 

The next Sunday, when she went to 
Sunday school a new song was sung, the 
refrain of which was, “Oh, who will help 
us to garner in the sheaves,” etc., but to 
Anastasia, as the children sang, it said, 
“Oh, who will help us to a garnet ring,” 
and for years she believed those were 
the words she heard. 

Once she found a ring in the road as 
she went home from school—a gold ring 
set with three small garnets, but before 
the glory of holding it had fully envel- 
oped her soul, a woman came hurrying 
out of a nearby house and saw her. She 
snatched the ring from the child, as if 
she thought she were a thief, and left An- 


astasia wondering if she would actually 
have kept the ring if she could without 


looking for the owner. She had been too 
well schooled not to know that her soul 
was lost if such yielding to temptation 
was possible, and it worried her for weeks. 

As she grew older, she saw the futility 
of asking her hardworking father for any- 
thing not absolutely necessary, and it oc- 
curred to her that if she picked berries 
and sold them she could buy a ring for 
herself. So she spent three days of the 
next holiday week picking strawberries in 
the hilly pasture land, under the fervent 
June sun, and sold them from house to 
house. She earned a dollar and a quarter 
altogether. When she brought the money 
home her mother advised her to buy the 
material for a best woolen dress for her- 
self, and told her she was a good child to 
try to help her parents. Anastasia said 
nothing of her secret ambition. She did 
as she was told, and only cried herself 
to sleep two or three nights. In August, 
when the blueberries ripened, she went un- 
complainingly with the older children to 
pick enough, if possible, to buy her school 


shoes. 
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Sometimes she dreamed of finding an- 
other ring, far more beautiful than the 
real one, and set with with one large flash- 
ing garnet, but just before she could put 
it on her finger she always awoke. 

As she grew up into a_ pretty, red- 
cheeked, blue-eyed girl, and went occa- 
sionally to parties, the young men of the 
neighborhood began to pay her attention, 
and the summer that she was eighteen 
Jabez Frisbee, the oldest son of one of 
the most prosperous farmers of the county, 
asked her to be his wife. Partly because 
she liked him, but more because young 
girls were expected to marry as soon as a 
suitable offer came, she said yes, and 
preparations for an early wedding were 
begun. 

All the girls she knew who were en- 
gaged had engagement rings, and Anas- 
tasia had no doubt that Jabez would give 
her one. She only hoped, almost fiercely, 
that it would be a garnet but would have 
thought it unmaidenly to even hint at the 
kind she wanted. Jabez brought the ring 
the first time he came to see her after the 
engagement. It was a plain gold band. 
He was a prudent young man, and con- 
sidered it just as well, besides being a sav- 
ing, to make the betrothal token serve 
also as a wedding ring. Anastasia said 
nothing, and after they were married she 
gave up planning for a garnet ring. It 
was so hopeless. 

A year after their marriage, she and 
Jahez moved to California, and they pros- 
pered well. Jabez bought a small farm, 
which was clear of debt; he built a neat 
five room cottage, with a wide back piazza, 
and he had all the machinery that he con- 
sidered necessary to carry on the place. He 
was a “good provider.” His wife had all 
she needed, according to his judgment, 
and if he had known of her secret long- 
ing he would have said without hesitation 
that it was “all folderol.” 

Jabez was a good man. His greatest 
fault was a little “nearness” in money 
matters, and as he firmly believed economy 
to be one of the cardinal virtues, it was 
not likely that he would ever correct him- 
self of that characteristic. His idea of 
comfort was to buy what was actually 
necessary, and put as much money as pos- 
sible in the bank every year. To leave a 
good bank account when he died was only 
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furnish, asked how the Navajos were be- 

having, demanded a dozen cigars from the 

commissary sergeant, and generally looked 

and acted the part of ranking officer of the 
ost. 

“T have the honor to report that the 
prisoner in the guard house refuses to 
keep quiet, and talks. He-claims to be a 
commissioned officer, and that he was—” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir. He raved 
like a loon all the way in. I found him 
down at Sand Creek, drunk as a fool, and 
had the devil of a time to get him up 
here. He’s been seein’ ’em all the way. If 
he doesn’t shut up, gag him.” 

The sergeant hesitated. 

“What is it?” demanded 
mander in best military tones. 

“Nothing, lieutenant. But we under- 
stood you was to come yesterday, and the 
scouts has just come in and says that there 
is trouble on tonight. They’s scheming’ to 
drop down on us after taps. They got 
wind of it through a squaw  that’s— 
friendly, and I thought you ought to know 
it. ” 

“Thunder,” muttered the ranking offi- 
cer, “but I’ve got into a I mean that 
is important surely,” he continued aloud. 
“Sergeant, issue sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, put three guards on first watch, 
double pickets, order every man ready for 
action at taps.” 

The sergeant saluted ond retired. Out- 
side he met the corporal. “New lieutenant 
is O. K., but that was a mighty straight 
story the prisoner told. Doesn’t look to me 
to be as drunk as reported. Look like he’d 
been out a week.” 

With military precision orders were 
obeyed.” Pickets were stationed, rations 
protected, ammunition issued, orders 
passed, taps sounded, and lights blinked 
out. The silence of the night settled down, 
broken only by the night owl on the hill 
and the crickets in the pines. The new 
lieutenant sat and smoked and considered. 
This was better than he had dared hope. 
Whatever the discrepancies of his past, 
failure to make good in a scrap had never 
heen one, which was why he had not been 
cashiered long ago. When he made the 
find at Sand Creek he had no plans for 
anything but a get-away, and now fortune 
had tumbled into his lap this basket of 
plums. A lieutenancy, command of the 


the com- 
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post, and prize of prizes, a chance for a 
fight. For the first time he thought of 
what might have been, and then he sighed 
and wondered how he would get away. It 
was plain sailing now. After the trick 
was turned tonight he could disappear 
with accoutrements of war and leave the 
wretch in the guard house to come to his 
own. It would be funny to see him try 
it, he thought. 

Then it happened. Down the’ trail 
there was a shot, and then another, and in 
ten seconds the line was formed, and the 
lieutenant by the look-out tree watched 
for the charge, and it came. Up the trail 
swept the mob of painted and be-feath- 
ered red-skins, expecting to find all hands 
asleep. An instant later there swepi 
through their ranks a fire deadly and un- 
expected, and in the half moon-light they 
went down a dozen braves. The yell died, 
and with dead and wounded on their backs 
they “fled. 

It was over in a minute, and to have 
let them go would have been prudence. 
But the new Lieutenant had smelled pow- 
der, and it went to his brain, and with 
an unofficial shout, he yelled, “Forward, 
double-quick! March! Give ’em hell, 
bovs,” and down the mountain he ran 
with the men. 

At the big rock, the narrow meadow 
became a trap. A dozen men might scale 
the boulder and stand off a company as it 
came. But the new Lieutenant knew 
nothing of this, and into the hail of lead 
ran every man in the garrison except nine 
—and the prisoner in the guard-house. It 
was short and sharp, and it was nasty 
enough on both sides. In five minutes 
the rock was bare, and the foe had fled, 
and then there was a sound of strife from 
the camp. Shots and shouts rang out in 
the night air, and without waiting for 
command, every man that was left tore 
up the hill to find a hand to hand skirmish 
that lasted longer than was _ pleasant. 
Over by the guard house it was thick and 
fast, and here and there ran men, striking 
right and left. It was too dark to shoot 
straight and too light to ambush, and the 
Indians were too thick to pick off, and 
confusion reigned supreme. 

Then there rose above the din a voice 
of command that rang through the 
It brought assurance to the hard- 


camp. 
















pressed men and sent terror to the rene- 
gades. “To the commissary!” the voice 
commanded. “To the commissary— 
march!” And at the door of the com- 
missary they gathered and drove out the 
pillagers within and put out the fire kin- 
dled beneath the door, and cleared the 
camp of the last ambitious brave left to 
tell the tale of one of the bloodiest nights 
known on the frontier. 

When it was all over, the lieutenant 
gave orders for ‘the care of the wounded 
and recovery of the missing. The ser- 
geant turned to confer and started back 
in blank amazement. “I'll be——” 

“Remember your work, sir,” came the 
orders cool and steady.. “Send ten men 
down to the meadow, bring the men into 
the barracks for treatment.” 

“See here,” broke out the bewildered 
sergeant. “Weren’t you in the guard- 
house an hour ago?” tg 

“Tf I was, it’s none of your business. I 
am Lieutenant Bates, in command of this 
garrison by order of General Holland. 
Find that deserter and put him in the 
guard house.” 
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The sergeant started down the hill. “I'll 
be damned,” he gasped. “He’s got more 
nerve and grit than the other fellow. 
What’ll happen when they get together?” 

Down by the big rock lay a still figure 
clad in the uniform of a second lieuten- 
ani. The sergeant paused a minute and 
touched his arm. There was no response, 
and the hole behind the ear told the 
tale. 

They carried him back to camp and 
the next day they buried him. The de- 
serter had come in. 

In the morning they looked curiously 
at the ‘face of the lieutenant in command, 
and they were silent, for it was not the 


‘face of the man whom they had put in 


the guardhouse. They forgot that he had 
been clad in the bedraggled uniform of 
a private soldier, and they forgot that 
it was not he who had carried the papers. 
When the belated soul of a man awakens 
under pressure of a desperate moment 
and he comes to himself, papers are a 
secondary matter. Lieutenant John W. 
Bates, U. S. A., was in command of the 
garrison. 











A CHANGE OF NATURE 


BY HUNTLY GORDON 


“So long,” he said, “as sky be blue, 
And earth be green, and skylark sing 
For very plenitude of spring; 

As long shall live my love for you! 


‘As winds, complaining dove-wise, woo 
_ The wild flowers shyly blossoming ; 
So long!” he said. 


The sky bewept its change of hue 
To earth-like gray: the lark its wing, 
Grief-heavy, drooped ; rude winds did fling 
Fade flowers aside; the man.—he, too: 


“So long!” he said. 


— te | 


— 
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A LATE FULFILLMENT 


BY MAUDE HEATH BLANK 


eG NASTASIA FRISBEE 

“mee = sat «oon «the back 

piazza, shelling peas 

for dinner. Before 

her stretched the 

green meadow of the 

ten acre lot. Through 

it ran a noisy little 

brook, shaded by drooping willows, and 

beyond the brook rose a large rock, across 

the smooth face of which was painted in 

staring white letters, “Perry’s Pleasant 

Pills Prevent Pain.” On the roof of the 

barn, nearer the house, was a sign painted 

in letters that covered the surface, “Cur- 

ena Cures All Diseases of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Blood.” 

These two disfiguring advertisements 
had spoiled the landscape for Anastasia. 
Her beauty-loving soul revolted at the 
desecration, and more than one dispute, 
that verged dangerously near to the quar- 
reling line, had arisen between herself and 
husband on the subject. But the advertis- 
ing agent paid for the privilege a sum 
that seemed extravagant to Jabez Frisbee, 
and his thrifty mind could not conceive 
the senseless idea of losing ready money, 
so easily obtained, for a mere notion. So 
the farm continued to bear the stigma that 
artistic. natures deplore through the 
length and breadth of the land; Anastasia 
continued to refer at appropriate seasons, 
in tones of contempt, to “the barn that 
the Curena folks hired,” and Jabez con- 
tinued to take the money every spring for 
space that would not otherwise bring in 
a cent. 

This condition of affairs had obtained 
for years, but recently Anastasia had 
been unaccountably silent on the subject. 
In fact, the day before when the advertis- 
ing man had come to make his annual 
payment, she had not only refrained from 
objecting to the transaction, but had ac- 
tually asked the stranger to stay to din- 
ner. Jabez wondered, but like a wise man 


had asked no questions, having learned in 
a long married life to let sleeping dogs 
lie. : 

Anastasia was a comfortable-looking, 
motherly woman, rather stout, with a 
fresh color and sympathetic mouth and 
eyes. She was fifty years old, the wife of 
one of the most respected and influential 
men in the little town of Gilson, a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, of which 
her husband was a deacon; a grandmother 
and a sensible, God-fearing woman; and 
yet, if she had been asked suddenly any 
time in the past forty-two years what she 
wished for above everything else, she 
would have answered promptly, “a gar- 
net ring.” 

When she was little Anastasia Gates, 
the youngest of ten children, city boarders 
were taken one summer at her home to eke 
out the precarious living of a New Eng- 
land farmer. Their small homestead of ten 
acres was about three parts stones, which 
were laboriously gathered up each spring 
from the apparently inexhaustible supply, 
and piled up to be carted off, or built into 
fences. The crops that could be coaxed 
from the inhospitable land during the 
short season barely sufficed to feed and 
clothe John Gates’ healthy family, so that 
city people who were willing to pay five 
dollars a week to look at the view and 
eat what the family had, without extra 
“fixins,” were looked upon as a direct 
intervention of Providence in the form of 
harmless lunatics. 

It was oni the finger of one of these ex- 
otic ladies that little Anastasia first saw a 
garnet ring, the desire for which possessed 
her thereafter unceasingly. Her fancy 
never wavered. No other ring seemed de- 
sirable to her. Afterwards, when she saw 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds, 
it was still for a garnet that her heart 
cried. 

On one red letter day, when it rained 
so that they stayed indoors, the lady had 
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called Anastasia to her room, and let her 
help arrange her bureau drawers and 
boxes, and seeing the longing in the child’s 
eyes, had allowed her to wear the won- 
derful ring for an hour. Clasped tightly 
between two tiny fingers, to keep it from 
slipping off, Anastasia, for that brief per- 
iod, tasted absolute happiness. She never 
forgot it. At any time in the following 
forty years she ~ould close her eyes and 
see again the rich red of Miss Lacy’s gar- 
net ring. 

The next Sunday, when she went to 
Sunday school a new song was sung, the 
refrain of which was, “Oh, who will help 
us to garner in the sheaves,” etc., but to 
Anastasia, as the children sang, it said, 
“Oh, who will help us to a garnet ring,” 
and for years she believed those were 
the words she heard. 

Once she found a ring in the road as 
she went home from school—a gold ring 
set with three small garnets, but before 
the glory of holding it had fully envel- 
oped her soul, a woman came hurrying 
out of a nearby house and saw her. She 


snatched the ring from the child, as if 
she thought she were a thief, and left An- 
astasia wondering if she would actually 
have kept the ring if she could without 


looking for the owner. She had been too 
well schooled not to know that her soul 
was lost if such yielding to temptation 
was possible, and it worried her for weeks. 

As she grew older, she saw the futility 
of asking her hardworking father for any- 
thing not absolutely necessary, and it oc- 
curred to her that if she picked berries 
and sold them she could buy a ring for 
herself. So she spent three days of the 
next holiday week picking strawberries in 
the hilly pasture land, under the fervent 
June sum, and sold them from house to 
house. She earned a dollar and a quarter 
altogether. When she brought the money 
home her mother advised her to buy the 
material for a best woolen dress for her- 
sel’, and told her she was a good child to 
try to help her parents. Anastasia said 
noihing of her secret ambition. She did 
as she was-told, and only cried herself 
to -leep two or three nights. In August, 
whn the blueberries ripened, she went un- 
co: plainingly with the older children to 
pi enough, if possible, to buy her school 


sh 


Sometimes she dreamed of finding an- 
other ring, far more beautiful than the 
real one, and set with with one large flash- 
ing garnet, but just before she could put 
it on her finger she always awoke. 

As she grew up into a pretty, red- 
cheeked, blue-eyed girl, and went occa- 
sionally to parties, the young men of the 
neighborhood began to pay her attention, 
and the summer that she was eighteen 
Jabez Frisbee, the oldest son of one of 
the most prosperous farmers of the county, 
asked her to be his wife. Partly because 
she liked him, but more because young 
girls were expected to marry as soon as a 
suitable offer came, she said yes, and 
preparations for an early wedding were 
begun. 

All the girls she knew who were en- 
gaged had engagement rings, and Anas- 
tasia had no doubt that Jabez would give 
her one. She only hoped, almost fiercely, 
that it would be a garnet but would have 
thought it unmaidenly to even hint at the 
kind she wanted. Jabez brought the ring 
the first time he came to see her after the 
engagement. It was a plain gold band. 
He was a prudent young man, and con- 
sidered it just as well, besides being a sav- 
ing, to make the betrothal token serve 
also as a wedding ring. Anastasia said 
nothing, and after’ they were married she 
gave up planning for a garnet ring. It 
was so hopeless. 

A year after their marriage, she and 
Jabez moved to California, and they pros- 
pered well. Jabez bought a small farm, 
which was clear of debt; he built a neat 
five room cottage, with a wide back piazza, 
and he had all the machinery that he con- 
sidered necessary to carry on the place. He 
was a “good provider.” His wife had all 
she needed, according to his judgment, 
and if he had known of her secret long- 
ing he would have said without hesitation 
that it was “all folderol.” 

Jabez was a good man. His greatest 
fault was a little “nearness” in money 
matters, and as he firmly believed economy 
to be one of the cardinal virtues, it was 
not likely that he would ever correct him- 
self of that characteristic. His idea of 
comfort was to buy what was actually 
necessary, and put as much money as pos- 
sible in the bank every year. To leave a 
good bank account when he died was only 
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second in his wishes to an abundant en- 
trance into heaven, and it might be said 
that it was second only on Sunday. 

When Anastasia’s first baby came, and 
she was so very ‘ill that Jabez feared she 
would die and leave him alone with the 
little one, in her weakness and partial de- 
lirium she told him faintly that she could 
get well if she only had a garnet ring. He 
supposed that she did not know what she 
was saying, but as the doctor said she 
must not be fretted, he brought her a gar- 
net ring from the store and slipped it on 
her finger. She looked at it, sighed bliss- 
fully and slept. She recovered fast, but as 
soon as she was able to sit up she saw that 
the ring was of the cheapest pinchbeck, 
with a glass setting. When she was able 
to go out again she dug a little hole in 
the back yard and buried it—she could 
not have told why. 

The years went on. “Two other children 
were born to them, but one lived only a 
year. The first boy and his sister grew 
up and were married. Elizabeth, a pretty 
girl, who looked as her mother did when 
she was young, had for her engagement 
ring a very small diamond, and when 
John became engaged to Drusilla Hicks he 
gave her an emerald with pearls. Their 
mother said nothing as to her views on 
jewelry, and it would not have occurred 
to either of the children that she could 
wear any other ornament than the plain 
gold band, now growing a little thin. 

But today, as she sat getting the peas 
ready to cook, she wore on the third fin- 
ger of her right hand a heavy gold ring, 
rather ornate, and set with a large, well- 
cut garnet. She had had it for more than 
a week, and-had worn it whenever she 
was alone. She had tried to tell Jabez 
about it, and to show it to him. Each 
day her courage failed her, and she de- 
termined to tell him that night. Each 
night she concluded that morning would 
be a more favorable time. She had 
planned various ways of telling him. At 
one time she thought she would wear the 
ring until he noticed it, and then ex- 
plain. At another she planned to tell him 
first, and then show it to him. Several 
times she almost began to speak of it, but 
a queer little chill would creep over her 
and her tongue felt stiff. 

It was not that she was afraid of her 
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husband. In his way he was a kind man, 
but, although few had ever suspected th: 
fact, Anastasia was extremely sensitive t« 
blame or ridicule, and the dread of his 
saying that such ornaments were out of 
place on a woman of her age, and of his 
ridiculing her to the children, froze her 
resolutions hefore she could carry them 
out. 

Anastasia had been a “woman of her 
age” ever since her first baby was born, so 
she could not. tell just what number of 
years was most reprehensible, but it was 
safe to fear that she had reached it. At 
one time she wanted a pink wrapper, but 
Jabez said he should think a woman of 
her age would look better in brown or grey 
and his wife never spoke of pink to him 
again. 

The first year after they went to Cali- 
fornia Anastasia was miserably homesick. 
She wanted her own people, the old famil- 
iar surroundings. ‘The fact that Jabez 
was making money faster than he could 
have done in New England made no dif- 
ference in her loneliness. The hill vine- 
yards never, she was convinced, could look 
as beautiful to her as a field of clover, and 
the long, dry summer, with never a 
shower, and the equally long rainy win- 
ter, were separate and unforgivable of- 
fenses in her eyes. Long after she had be- 
come a good Californian and thought with 
pity of the victims of sunstroke and freez- 
ing “back home,” she remembered Jabez’s 
scornful remark that he should think a 
“woman of her age” was too old to cry 
like a baby just because she was home- 
sick. 

She remembered with painful distinct- 
ness little slights and reproaches—not 
vindictively, but simply because she was 
powerless to forget. Once, when the first 
baby was about a year old, she and Jabez 
went to a small party given by one of the 
neighbors. Old-fashioned games _ were 
played, and Anastasia joined in “hunting 
the slipper,” and was enjoying it with all 
her cheerful] soul until she suddenly saw 
her husband frowning at her. As they 
went home he said he was surprised to sce 
a woman of her age acting so foolish. Her 
face grew hot for years afterwards when- 
ever she thought of the occurrence. 

Quite likely Jabez Frisbee had never 
had the remotest idea of the system of re- 
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pression under which his wife had lived 
for thirty years. He supposed that he 
loved her (only, like most New England 
versons, he would have said “liked,” 


rather than “loved,” which tender verb 
seems to impress them as being indelicate) 
but it was as a possession of his own, not 
separate and distinct 


as an individual, 
from himself. 

Bui it was not altogether because Jabez 
would disapprove of the ring that she 
dreaded to tell him. It was more because 
of the way in which she had obtained it. 
The ring was the symbol of a yielding to 
temptation that was almost unknown in 
a long and austere life. To it she had 
sacrificed her convictions and given the 
lie to a hundred of her own statements. 
For it she had done what she believed to 
be wrong, and the certainty that Jabez 
would find it out, even if she did not tell 
him, and the dread of the moment when 
the blow would fall had in a week changed 
her from a cheerful, talkative woman to 
a silent, worried-looking one, who had 
puzzled her husband for days. 

So for more than a week, Anastasia 
had tried and failed to tell her husband 
the mighty secret, and, as usually happens, 
today when she least expected it, discovery 
overtook her. She had prepared a dinner 
fit for the proverbial king, and when it 
was almost cooked went to her bedroom 
to put her ring lovingly away in its velvet 
lined box. She stopped a few minutes to 
turn it back and forth to catch the light, 
rejoicing in the color that represented all 
she knew of beauty for its own sake, and 
then went back to the kitchen. 

Jabez came in to dinner as usual. He 
had been to town and brought home the 
Gilson Courier, which he unfolded and be- 
gan to read while his wife dished up the 
dinner. 

“Zounds a’most to the nation!” he 
shouted suddenly, causing Anastasia to 
neiily drop the plate of corned-beef she 
was holding. “What does this mean, I 
want to know?” he went on, holding out 
the paper with a shaking hand, his face 
re! and his eyes glaring at her in a way 
that, made his wife feel faint. 

“here on the last page of the paper was 
her own picture, and beneath it in star- 
ine type, she read, as if in a dream: “Mrs. 
Javez Frisbee, wife of a prominent farmer 
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and bank director of Gilson, recommends 
Curena.” Below this was a mass of small 
type. which she had no time to decipher 
before the flood of her husband’s wrath 
was upon her. 

‘What on airth does this mean any- 
way, I ask ye? What possessed ye to go 
and git yverself into public print and dis- 
grace? Why don’t ye answer me, hey ?” 

And then the courage that lay dormant 
in her sensitive soul came to her aid, and 
she felt a stiffening of moral fibre as she 
said, with such dignity that Jabez was 
unconsciously calmed : 

“T’ll tell you; Jabez Frisbee, all there is 
to it, and you don’t need to holler enough 
to raise the dead. About a month back 
a proper appearing young man came here 
one day on a bicycle and asked me for a 
drink of water. While he was drinking it 
he said he had dyspepsy a good deal, and 
he asked me if that Curena (that he see 
advertised on your own-barn roof, Jabez) 
was good for it. I told him I never took 
any myself, but some folks said it was. He 
wanted to know if I ever knew of it doing 
anybody any hurt, and I said no. He 
kept on talking till I finally told him 
about Mis’ Pettis saying it cured her of 
neuraligy. Then he asked if I would 
be willing to recommend it; if I would, 
the medicine folks would give me ten dol- 
lars. I said I believed it done Mis’ Pettis 
good, but I couldn’t say no more. He 
wrote out what I said and asked me to 
sign it, and 1 did, and he give me the 
money. I didn’t know he was going to 
print it, and I never give him the picture. 
I don’t know where he got it, unless it 
was out of that county history that you 
went and paid ’em to put your and my 
picture in when I begged you not to. 
When i went to Sacramento the last time 
I got me a ring with the ten dollezs. Vil 
show it to you.’ 

She came back from their room pres- 
ently and handed him the ring, which he 
took and turned about awkwardly in his 
big, horny fingers, still silent, looking al- 
ternately at the picture and his wife, and 
after a moment hesitation, she went on, 
in a lower tone: 

“IT guess you don’t realize that it’s 
pretty hard to work all your life for your 
board and clothes, and that’s what I’ve 
done. Till I got that ten dollars, you 
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know, as well as I do, that I never had a 
cent to spend as I was a mind to. I never 
had anything that was pretty when I was 
a girl, and I’ve never had anything sense 
I was married only what you thought was 
necessary. And ’tain’t fair. I’ve worked 
as hard as I could all my life, and I never 
had even the butter and egg money to 
spend without being told what to git with 
it. Ever sense I was a mite of a girl I’ve 
wanted a garnet ring more’n anything in 
the world, seem’s if, and I couldn’t have 
it. I asked you for one once, and mebbe 
you recollect what you give me.” 

She swallowed a little sob, and then, en- 
couraged by his seeming stupefaction, 
went on boldly: “I’m glad I’ve got it. It’s 
a comfort to me, and as far as the piece in 
the paper goes, all it says is true, for what 
I know, and anyway it’s no worse to say 
it there than to put it on your barn roof 
for all creation to see. You git money for 
that, and you spend it as you’re a mind 
to, and that’s what I’ve done, and I ain’t 
sorry for it.” 

He reached out the ring to her, still 
without speaking, and she took it and put 
it on her finger as if she was throwing 
down the gauntlet to fate, saying quietly, 
“There’s no call to let dinner git cold, as 
I know of.” 

Jabez went out to the pump to wash 
his hands, as if dazed. He looked at his 
big barn roof, across which in monstrous 
letters was emblazoned the legend of the 
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Curena Company, about which he and hi 
wife had so often argued, and a great ligh 
shone in on his mind, but he only sai 
softly, “Weli, I snum !” 

Dinner was eaten in silence. Anastasia 
apparently had no more to say. Her 
ring caught the light as she moved, and 
glowed cheerfully in the otherwise gloomy 
atmosphere. Just as she was taking off 
her apron after the dishes were washed, 
Jabez-came to the door. He looked a 
trifle sheepish—“meachin,” his wife would 
have said—and remarked casually, “I 
might hitch up and take you down to 
*Lizbeth’s. I s’pose she’d like to see yer 
new ring. And say, ’Stasia,” stooping to 
pick up a pin that he seemed to have 
difficulty in locating, “I guess I might’s 
well give ye back yer ten dollars to do 
whatever yer a might to with, and we'll 
call it the ring’s a present from me.” 

On the way to Elizabeth’s, he said, dep- 
recatingly, “I dunno’s I’ll have them signs 
painted agin. I don’t much like the looks 
of ’em, anyway.” After a period of rumi- 
nation, during which his wife sat silent. 
he continued : “Don’t ye worry none about 
that piece in the paper. I'll see the editor, 
and I guess he’ll print some other testi- 
mony after this. There ain’t no harm 
done anyway, and I’m glad ye’ve got the 
ring, *Stasia. I didn’t rightly know how 
bad ye wanted it.” And then Anastasia 
kissed him, without even looking to see if 
any one saw her. 








ROBBING FOG OF ITS TERRORS 
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The mariner has long since learned to be exceedingly cautious about depending 
upon aerial sound signals, even when near. 
should not assume that he is out of hearing distance of the position of the signal sta- 
tion because he fails to hear the sound; that he should not assume that because he 
hears a fog signal faintly he is at a great distance from it, nor that he is near be- 
cause he hears the sound plainly.”—Extract rroM MonocraPH or HYDROGRAPHIC 


Experience has taught him that he 








SODERN ADVANCES 

“= in naval architecture 

and in the science of 

navigation have 

robbed the sea of 

practically all its ter- 

rors save one—fog. 

Well-found ships, 

handled by skillful navigators, can nowa- 
days scorn the tempest, but up to the pres- 
ent time no human device has been able 
to eliminate the danger when vessels are 
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groping through fog. Every form of fog 
signal hitherto adopted has proved unre- 
liable and even deceptive. 

Now, however, comes Professor Alex- 
ander G. McAdie, in charge of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau station at San Francisco, 
with a new system of fog signals which 
promises to revolutionize the systems now 
in vogue throughout the world. In prin- 
ciple, it is simplicity itself, and 1t is based 
upon natural taws familiar to every high- 
sciiool boy or girl. The only wonder is, 
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Fog stratum ; clear above and cloudy below ~ 


that it has not been thought of before. 

The principle lies in the varying rates 
of transmission of electric waves through 
the air and of sound waves through water. 

The practical application is found in a 
simple combination of the wireless tele- 
graph and the submarine telephone, both 
of which devices are now being installed 
upon ship-board to constantly increasing 
extent for general uses. Professor Mc- 
Adie proposes to substitute the messages 
sent by them in combination for the sound 
signals now in vogue. 

Bells, syrens, guns, whistles, gongs and 
other sound signals transmitted through 
the air are notoriously unreliable, as the 
Hydrographic office of the U. S. Navy has 
announced. The aberration of sound in 


fog, indeed in clear weather, is such that 
not only the distance, but the bearing of 
the sound, cannot be determined with any 
confidence whatsoever. Numberless marine 
disasters have been attributable to the er- 
ratic behavior of sound in air. Even with 
the best apparatus a signal may be heard 
distinctly at a distance of four miles, and 
be inaudible at half a mile. There may be 
zones or patches of audibility and of in- 
audibility over a large area. 

This phenomenon is due to the varying 
densities of the atmosphere, diverting or 
altering the sound waves. Professor Tyn- 
dall thus describes the conditions: 

“By streams of air differently heated, 
or saturated in different degrees with aque- 
ous vapor, the atmosphere is rendered 
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Fog drifting from sea inland 


flacculent to sound. Acoustic clouds, in 
fact, are incessantly floating or flying 
through the air. They have nothing what- 
ever to do with ordinary clouds, fog or 
haze; and the most transparent atmos- 
phere may be filled with them, converting 
days of extraordinary optical transpar- 
ency into days of extraordinary acoustic 
opacity.” 

[f such irregularities obtain on perfect- 
ly clear days, they are obviously existent to 
as great, or even greater, extent in fog, 
when obstruction of vision adds its per- 
plexities to the mariner groping his way 
like a blindfolded man. 

When a ship is proceeding in fog, she 
has nothing but sound to warn her of her 
proximity to danger, in the shape of either 
another vessel or the shore. Hitherto, 





human ingenuity has been taxed in vain 
to improve upon the signals transmitted 
through air by means of bells, whistles, 
trumpets and the like. These, being all 
subject to the aberrations already de: 
scribed, are so unreliable that instead of 
averting disaster, they have actually at 
times precipitated it, the hearer being of- 
ten misled not only as to the distance, but 
as to the bearing of the sound. 

In the wireless telegraph and the sub- 
marine telephone, Professor McAdie has 
found the solution of the great prob- 
lem. 

The wireless telegraph transmits its elec- 
tric waves instantaneously, regardless of 
the “acoustic clouds.” The submarine 
telephone transmits sound through water 
with reliability as to both distance and 
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Helmhaltzian fog billow. 


View from U. 8. Weather Bureau Observatory, Mount 


Tamalpais, California. 


direction that for all practical purposes 
approaches certainty. 

He proposes that vessels and shore sta- 
tions be equipped with both wireless tele- 
graph and submarine telephone plants. 
During fog, these stations would simul- 
taneously emit a signal. The electric 
waves from the wireless telegraph travel 
with the velocity of light,—that is, 188,- 
000 miles a second. The wireless signal 
would therefore be heard the moment it 
was sent. 

The sound waves from the submarine 
telephone travel at the rate of 4,708 feet 
a second through water at the normal 
temperature of 10 degrees Centigrade. 
They would therefore be heard later than 
the wireless signal.. The elapsed time 
would be the measure of the distance. 

To illustrate, suppose the officer on the 
bridge of a ship traveling through fog 
hears the “click” of the conventional 
wireless signal. Instantly he notes the 
time and awaits the signal from the tele- 
phone, the receiver of which he has at his 
ear. When he hears this, he again notes 
the time. The elapsed time in seconds, 


multiplied by 4,708, gives the distance of 
the station in feet, as both signals were 
despatched at the same time. 

For example, suppose that three seconds 
elapse between the receipt of the wireless 


and the submarine signals. ‘Three times 
4,708 is 14,124 feet. As there are 6,080 
feet in a nautical mile this would indi- 
cate that the source of the signals, whether 
another ship or a shore station, is about 
two and one-third miles away. 

No time need be lost by the listener in 
making computations, as he would have at 
hand tables showing the distance corre- 
sponding to any elapsed time in seconds. 

The times may be noted on _ watch, 
clock, chronometer or chronograph. 

The great advantage of water over air 
as a medium of sound transmission is in 
its uniformity. Being homogeneous, with 
inappreciable variations in density, it 
transmits the sound waves with reliability. 

At the present time, wireless telegrapl 
outfits are provided to ocean going vessels 
in constantly increasing numbers, and 
there are numerous wireless telegraph sta- 
tions along the coasts of nearly every civ- 
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ilized country. Submarine telephone 
plants are installed upon 38 lightships off 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of the 
United States, those in the Pacific being 
Umatilla reef, San Francisco, Blunt’s 
reef, Relief Ship No. 76, and Columbia 
River. Eight lightships on the Great 
Lakes are so provided. 

Professor McAdie proposes that wireless 
telegraph and submarine telephone outfits 
be placed in conjunction at every point 
where fog signals are now established, es- 
pecially at dangerous headlands and at 
the entrance of harbors: He recommends 
providing vessels with the same. It is a 
lamentable fact that at the present writing 
not a single vessel in the Pacific is 
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equipped with a submarine telephone, al- 
though they are common in vessels sailing 
other seas. 

While the submarine telephone and 
wireless telegraph combined give a ship’s 
distance and bearing from the station, her 
position may be accurately plotted on a 
chart if signals are heard simultaneously 
from two stations, by describing arcs from 
each station with radii equal to the dis- 
tance from each. The intersection of these 
arcs is the ship’s exact position. © 

Thousands of lives and millions of dol- 
lars worth of property are imperiled an- 
nually by fog at sea. A reliable system of 
protection is what the maritime com- 
munity has been seeking for generations. 





THE LAST 


STAND 


BY AGNES LOUISE PROVOST 


m@Ey)PPER FALLSBURG 

“gay = basked in the late af- 

ternoon sunshine ; 

lower Fallsburg baked 

in it. Upper Falls- 

burg grew hourly 

more quiet with the 

calm of pleasant lei- 

sure at the week’s end; lower Fallsburg 

was already beginning to swarm with the 

Saturday night crowd. Street corners 

were grouped with idle men and boys from 

the mills, and buggies and carryalls were 

bringing their quota from the outlying 
districts. 

Sheriff Tom Rawlins, taking a cut 

through lower Fallsburg with Bergen, his 

new deputy, volunteered the opinion that 


a universal “pay-day” is a pernicious in- 
stitution. 
“By sun-down fifty per cent of this 


crowd will be doing their best to get 
drunk and showing up their dispositions. 
If I had the running of this earth, I’d cut 
Saturday night out of the schedule. It’s 
a bad thing for too many men to have 
their pockets full of money at the same 
time, and when you add all day Sunday to 
sober up in, it’s a pretty good receipt for 
trouble.” 

He. dropped his voice slightly as he 
passed am idling group of men. One of 
_ them called to him familiarly. His name 
was Farley, and he was a yard foreman 
in one of the mills. 

“Evenin’, Sheriff. How is it the county 
ain’t givin’ Mr. Hansee a pink tea today? 
He’s leavin’ us for the penitentiary, ain’t 
he?” 

“He’s left,” said the sheriff briefly, for 
Hansee was a tender spot with him. The 
men turned into a corner saloon. Rawlins 
went on with his deputy, but not too soon 
to hear an unpleasant laugh as the door 
swung in. 

“In my part of the country,” the voice 
boasted.to Farley, “when one man murders 


another we hang him. We don’t let him 
off with two years’ free board.” 

The Sheriff’s brows flickered in a mo- 
mentary frown. Farley’s satellite had de- 
scribed the situation with unpleasant ac- 
curacy. The reigning party in Sinclair 
County had been in power for seven good 
years of fatness, and the wheels of govern- 
ment were getting clogged. Hansee, an 
offensive politician of the lower sort, had 
shot another man in a quarrel, and after 
a dragging trial had been sentenced to an 
absurd two years in the State Prison, and 
a fine which his friends had paid for him. 
The opposition papers had made much cap- 
ital out of the lightness of the sentence, 
and the fact that it was not the first of its 
kind did not make it sound any prettier. 

As they came to the railroad tracks, 
Sheriff Rawlins turned and looked back 
at the narrow streets with their lounging 
men and boys, and the yellow glow of late 
sunshine on them. He knew the possibili- 
ties for mischief that lay there. The track 
was the social divider of Fallsburg. North 
of it lay upper Fallsburg, with its pros- 
perous business streets, its white court 
house and jail giving on the public square, 
and its decorous residential section, with a 
century or so of history back of each sub- 
stantial home. South of the track lay 
lower Fallsburg, clustering around the 
mills and the railroad.. The “black belt” 
was there, a straggling section along the 
river, and in the heart of it lay a human 
cess-pool where the refuse of both races 
sent up the reek of its uncleanness to 
heaven. “Hell’s Kitchen,” they called it, 
a nest which generated vice and _ bred 
putridity, and filled each night with hide- 
ousness. Social Fallsburg was too far off 
to hear it. Official Fallsburg was dull of 
hearing, for the Kitchen polled several 
hundred purchasable votes, and could be 
colonized for as many more. The prevail- 
ing color of the Kitchen was black, but 
some white men—of a kind—foregathered 
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in its numerous saloons because they were 
wider open than others, and now and then 
white women—of the same kind—disap- 
peared in its depths and came out worse 
than before. 

“T’d like to clean out that hole,” Sheriff 
Rawlins said meditatively. “One good job 
like that and I’d go out of office satisfied — 
provided they wouldn’t have me_ back. 
Howdy, Uncle Joe! Seems to me you 
look younger than usual.” 

“Uncle” Joe Babcock stopped at the cor- 
ner and snickered in senile appreciation. 
He was an old man, but he could earn a 
man’s wages yet, and was enormously 
proud of it. 

“Howdy, Sheriff! Younger? I’ve jest 
been paid off. .Ain’t that enough to make 
a man look young?” 

He wagged his head and chuckled con- 
tentedly as he trudged along. He loved 
that week’s pay. 

Just around the corner a loosely built 
negro was leaning idly, and his stupid 
face lightened into furtive interest at the 
sound of voices. He was shiftless and lazy, 
but he wanted money. It was Saturday 
night; he must have whisky; his fingers 
itched for the touch of dice. Uncle Joe 
Babcock had just been paid off. No for- 
mulated plan of action yet stirred the slug- 
gish mind, but he wanted the things that 
Uncle Joe’s money could buy, and a little 
greedy flame flickered up in his eyes as 
he listened. 

The negro watched the Sheriff ‘and his 
deputy go their way. Then he moved out 
and slouched indifferently up the street, 
keeping his eye on Uncle Joe Babcock, half 
a block ahead. 'The old man was in a 
hurry. Because it was nearer, he fre- 
quently went home by way of the Kitchen, 
and—in daylight—took a short cut 
through one of its twisting alleys. He 
was not afraid. 

No one heard the sounds of it, but a lit- 
tle later the old man staggered out into 
the open street on a swaying run. He 
ha’ struggled, and the ugly marks of it 
were branded on him. As he reached 
salvty he swung about dizzily and fell. 

Men were coming down the street— 
white men. They ran to him, and he 
looked up and whispered it: 

It was Jim Turford. He robbed me. 
I ness—he’s done for me.” 
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The law found Jim Turford before he 
had left the Kitchen’s dark limits, and 
rushed him to the county jail for safe- 
keeping. The story of it leaped from 
mouth to mouth, and lost no detail as it 
went. Uncle Joe Babcock had been mur- 
dered, and a “nigger” had done it. 

For several hours Fallsburg thought it 
over, and meanwhile the saloon doors 
swung frequently. Sheriff Rawlins’ pro- 
phecy had already come true. 

Night crept in and darkened the shaded 
streets, lights blinked here and there, and 
curious, loud-voiced groups gathered in 
front of the county jail, on the east side 
of the public square, but only a pale light 
or two showed that there was any life be- 
hind the high-barred windows. Gradually 
the groups congested there, talking idly, 
violent but aimless. The fire in them 
was smouldering, waiting for something 
to blow it into flame. It came. 

Down in the Kitchen the scared blacks 
lay quiet, but about eleven o’clock a group 
of white men from the mills started back 
to lower Fallsburg-across the tracks, and 
a negro, coming drunk and reckless from 
the Kitchen’s limits, reeled against one 
of them and cursed him obscenely. 

Straight from a heavy shoulder the 
answer crashed into the cursing mouth, 
and half an hour later a panting, sobered 
fugitive cowered in one of the darkest al- 
leys of the black belt, listening to the 
sound of retreating voices, while the men 
who had pursued him, foiled of their 
quarry and augmented to a crowd, turned 
to sate their wrath elsewhere. A “nig- 
ger” had murdered Uncle Joe Babcock 
that very day, and they would drag him 
out to retribution. The law was weak, 
but this time they would be the law. 
Drunk with anger, they turned toward 
the county jail, and as they marched, men 
joined them by twos and threes, by dozens 
pouring out from saloons and stores, and 
the mob roar surged ahead of them. 

Sheriff Rawlins heard them coming. 
Once before he had heard that inhuman 
bellow, swelling from a murmur to the 
maddened roar which can come from 
men’s throats when the lust of blood is on 
them. Official Fallsburg heard it also, 
and stirred uneasily, but official Fallsburg 
lay low. Election was only a few months 
off, and it would not be good policy to 
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meddle. Were not Sheriff Rawlins and 
Warden Cale there to look after the pris- 
oner ? 

Beyond a doubt, Sheriff Rawlins was 
there, and would stay there. Just now he 
was standing on the jail steps, eyes cool, 
watching the faces crowding beneath him 
in the half-lit summer darkness, right 
hand resting negligently on his hip, but 
ready to jump back to his revolver at the 
instant of warning. Warden Harvey Gale 
was inside, stern of demeanor, but feeling 
a bit hollow with nervous excitement. 
Warden Cale meant well, but the Sheriff 
judged him to be not quite of the fibre 
that awes a mob. 

The crowd pressed around the jail 
steps, loud mouthed, threatening, half- 
uneasy, just a little below the level of the 
Sheriff's shoulders. Both sides of the 
track were represented there, but lower 
Fallsburg predominated, for lower Falls- 
burg had just been paid off, and was reck- 
less with liquor. Some one threw a stone 
at one of the jail windows, and a clatter of 
glass followed. Sheriff Rawlins’ eyes hov- 
ered steadily over the spot from which 
the missile had come. 

“Well, boys, what is it?” 

“We want that nigger?” 

“T can’t give him to you. 
that.” ; 

“A-a-a-a-a-a-h!” It was a rasping note 
of revilement. Some one thrust out a men- 
acing fist. 

“He killed Uncle Joe Babcock, an old 
man that never done no harm to nobody! 
This ain’t goin’ to be no two-year-and-God- 
bless-you sentence! We’re goin’ to see jus- 
tice done in this county for oncet.” 

“You certainly are!” The Sheriff sent 
it back at him promptly, and a_ few 
laughed. “I expect to hang that nigger 
myself in six weeks.” 

“Yes, the way you hung Hansee !” 

The Sheriff’s jaw looked stubborn. 

“T said I was going to hang him. If 
I don’t, you can have a new Sheriff. In 
the meantime, the prisoner belongs to me, 
and I am bound to protect him. You 
might as well go home.” 

They answered him with 
curses. 

“We'll break the door down!” That 
was the defiance of Farley, the yard fore- 
man, crowding close on the steps with a 


You know 


jeers and 
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dozen pressing behind him. 

Sheriff Rawlings’ right hand went to hi 
hip pocket, slid swiftly forth and levele«! 
a revolver at the pushing ones in front, 
and they melted back before it. His voic: 
carried to the far limits of the crowd. 

Before you try any nonsense, remem- 
ber one thing. When you break down that 
door, you will find me just on the othe: 
side of it, waiting for you.” 

He stepped back, still facing them. The 
door opened cautiously to admit him, and 
closed swiftly in the face of the crowd. 

Now that he no longer stood there with 
implacable eye and leveled weapon, their 
fear of him vanished, and they swarmed 
up the steps with newly inflated courage 
and beat on the door. Some one called 
for a log to force it, but no one moved 
to get one. Was not Sheriff Rawlins just 
on the other side—waiting ? 

They swayed and murmured, filling the 
night with idie talk of vengeance, and 


‘scores of the curious and excited joined 


them, until from the long, shady yard of 
the jail they ran over and filled the public 
square, half boastful, half afraid, violent 
of speech and purpose, but not realizing 
their own strength nor daring to use it. 
Inside, three men armed with authority 
and a little more held them back with a 
barred door between. 

“Harvey!” The Sheriff turned to War- 
den Cale. “You .better guard the back. 
They might sneak up behind and make 
trouble. “Billy”—to his deputy—“you go 
up and take a look out, and see what 
they’re doing. If you want help, yell for 
it, and if you hear me shout, come quick.” 

They went, leaving Sheriff Rawlins 
alone by the big door. He heard one of 
the prisoners in the upper tier call out to 
Bergen for the news, the criminal and the 
law being on easy social terms in Sinclair 
County. There were about a score of pris- 
oners in the jail, and all of them awake 
and restless, for even in jail news flies 
quickly. A negro had been rushed in at 
nightfall, and now the muffled clamor of 
a mob beat through the walls. The same 
uneasiness possessed them all, the fear lest 
men in their madness might fire the jail 
and sacrifice them to reach the negro. Two 
of them started to argue it out noisily 
across their cells, and Sheriff Rawlins 
went down the corridor and looked them 
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over, and made a brief speech. After that 
ihey quieted down and listened in sullen 
apprehension to the sounds outside. 

Bergen came down and reported in- 
creased activity on the part of the be- 
siegers. He could not distinguish a great 
deal, but a crowd had set off in the direc- 
tion of the tracks, and others seemed to 
be dragging materials for a bonfire. Two 
five gallon cans stood within the circle of 
a street light. That meant kerosene. 

“M’m.” Sheriff Rawlins grunted a brief 
comment. “So they think they’re going to 
burn him right under our noses? Well, 
they'll have to catch him first.” 

The new deputy ventured a suggestion. 
The flame of battle was in him. 

“Suppose I sneak out and see what can 
be done at close range? I can dodge over 
and stir up the police department, or may- 
be we can get out the militia.” 

“No use.” The Sheriff was decided. 
“The police department, Billy, is meant 
for times of peace, and our militia is an 
institution used chiefly for parades. They 
may be useful in some places, but not in 
Sinclair County. We’re too damned afraid 


of alienating votes. You couldn’t get the 
police out to-night with a corkscrew. When 
it’s all over, they’ll wake up and send the 


whole force. I know ’em.” 

A burst of angry yells beat in upon 
them. A new frenzy was sweeping the 
crowd. The Sheriff listened, his head 
cocked toward the door. 

“If they keep on like that they’ll be in 
‘here before morning. This isn’t the 
strongest jail in the United States. If they 
do ” he thought it over for a moment, 
and a gleam of inspiration flickered some- 
wit grimly in his half closed eyes. It 
seemed to please him. “If they do, Billy, 
I think we can match ’em. See here.” 

Sheriff Rawlins gave the rest of his in- 
structions in a law-toned rumble, and the 
deputy nodded, growing more excited with 
each sentence. He was visibly awed by the 
magnificence of the scheme. 

“Don’t let anybody see you,” the Sheriff 
concluded. “Shut down the lid and put 
it in front of Turford’s cell. No, he can’t 
reach it. I put irons on him.” 

Deputy Bergen was off on a run, and 
the Sheriff sat down and waited patiently. 


It was past midnight; the minutes crept ) 


on to one o’clock,*and beyond. The clock 
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in the corridor struck two, and at a sudden 
turmoil from the outside he ran up to a 
darkened window and peered out. 

Starry darkness was there, warm and 
humid—hurrying, delirious crowds of 
men, and over to the south, just beyond 
the tracks, a deepening, pulsating red 
glow. 

Outside, the warm night had stirred its 
own unrest in the blood of idle men. In 
the middle of the square the fagots were 
piled in readiness around an iron lamp- 
post, and the five-gallon cans of kerosene 
stood near, but still they delayed their at- 
tack on the jail door, remembering Sheriff 
Rawlins, just on the other side. A group 
of them went around to the back of the 
jail to smoke him out, piled a little bonfire 
and struck a match, but the voice of War- 
den Cale dropped down to them from 
above. Warden Cale had found his nerve. 

“Better not. I’m here with six shots and 
a good aim, and ammunition handy.” 

They dodged like frightened shadows 
from the aim of the unseen weapon, and 
the dropped match spluttered a moment in 
the cool grass, and went into blackness. 

The men whom Bergen had seen start- 
ing for the tracks were absent a long time. 
They sent back a messenger shouting ex- 
ultant news, at first unintelligible, but as 
he ran, the red glow began to reflect its 
first faint tinge in the sky, and then leaped 
into a flickering furnace. They had fired 
the Kitchen. 

The crowd howled. That was the noise 
that Sheriff Rawlins had heard. Like 
liberated waters they streamed off toward 
the glow in the South, drained rapidly out 
of the sauare and the jail yard, and left 
only trampled grass and piled fagots to 
show that they had been there. 

The glow in the southern sky grew to a 
passionate flare, now pulsating hotly, now 
peering red-eyed through a haze of brown 
smoke. The Kitchen was burning. Spark 
fountains leaped up from it and died in 
the night. The gong of a fire engine 
sounded from upper Fallsburg, but just 
over the tracks the crowd met it, pressed 
around it with jeers and derisive laughter, 
and defied the driver to run them down. 

He parleyed with them faintly, and in 
the end left them masters, with the hot 
glow still beating in waves against the 
Southern sky. In his heart he was with 
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them. 

The taste of power brought drunken- 
ness and the thirst for more. The work of 
their hands had wrought triumphant. de- 
molition back there in Hell’s Kitchen, the 
foetid Kitchen, whose foulness had never 
oppressed them until tonight, and the 
multiplied voice of their command had 
struck down the hand of the city’s author- 
ity. 

a they had tired of watching 
the swift devouring of rotten frame houses, 
and of the scurrying population which 
came out of their depths and fled. It was 
late; morning would soon be upon them, 
and they had yet to get the negro Turford. 
They were going to burn him in the public 
square. He had killed Uncle Joe. 

They left the crackling furnace behind 
them, and when they were gone, the fire- 
engine made its way once more across the 
tracks, by quiet streets and with no ob- 
trusive clatter of gong, lest the thing get 
beyond control and respectable Fallsburg 
be offered up on the same altar as the 
Kitchen. Another engine joined it there, 
and, little by little, stubbornly slow, the 
flaring beacon of the Kitchen subsided into 
smoking black embers. 

Back to the county jail the crowd 
swarmed in a resistless torrent—no inde- 
cision now—and with them they bore a 
formidable log as a battering ram for the 
door. Sheriff Rawlins, waiting behind it, 
had faded into a legend. Farley seized 
one of the five gallon cans and drenched 
the piled fagots with kerosene; others 
dragged up the log, steadied it, and rushed. 

Under the first onslaught the jail door 
quivered and stood firm, but from. above a 
deluge of shot poured down upon them, 
and they dodged back grunting like nipped 
animals. A voice went up in derision. 

“Duck shot! Ah, what’r yeh ’fraid of ? 
Twicet more, ’n we’ve got em. One—two 
—three!” 

The rattle of shots and the thunder of 
the log came as one sound, but as they 
retreated, smarting, stinging, cursing fret- 
fully, there was a two-inch gape at the 
lower hinge, and a long split from the mid- 
dle showed what had done it. But for that 
and the fury in them they would have 
hung back, cowed by the lashing fire from 
above. 


“Once more!” It was Farley’s voice. 
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“Remember Hansee! Remember Unc! 
Joe! One—two—three!” 

This time the door went down with « 
screech of splitting wood. The foremosi 
fell forward with the rush of it, hot 
pressed by those behind, scrambled up 
and poured through the opening. 

Sheriff Rawlins was not there. 

A quiet corridor stretched before them, 
with the scared and excited faces of pris- © 
oners peering from the cells. Midway 
was Warden Cale, apparently unarmed, 
standing against the wall and watching 
them. They jostled him roughly, and a 
revolver was thrust close to his face. 

‘“‘We want that nigger.” 

“He’s in Cell Three, below.” 

The Sinclair County jail was an old 
building, made in the days when the law 
considered the punishment of the crimi- 
nal, but gave little concern to his psychic 
influences or hygienic conditions. The 
underground cells were not particularly 
nice, nor were they often used now, but 
it was in one of these, scenting trouble to 
come, that they had put the negro Tur- 
ford. 

Down the narrow stairs the crowd 
struggled, the foremost apprehensive of 
ambush below, and those in the rear push- 
ing them resistlessly, but the cellar of 
the county jail was as quiet as the upper 
corridor. There was Cell Three, and 2 
kerosene lamp, swung on a bracket from 
the corridor wall, sent yellow rays down 
through the bars on the man they wanted, 
a crouching figure huddled in the back of 
the little cell and peering out at them 
with rolling eyes of terror. 

“A-a-a-a-a-a-a-h |” 

At the sight of him their rage foamed 
again, and they came on with a howl of 
triumph. 

“Stand back!” It was Sheriff Raw- 
lins’ voice booming above their own like a 
cannon above the rattle of musketry, and 
it commanded. “One moment, boys, and 
then you can do as you please.” 

He had moved into the circle of light 
beneath the lamp, and his leveled revol- 
ver held them half way. On the floor. be- 
side him, just in front of Cell Three, 
stood a squat box, the like of which some 
of them had seen before. Deputy Bergen 
came out.of the shadows in the rear, and 
with the most gingerly precaution handed 
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over a lighted taper. Then he jerked 
away and vanished in the shadows again. 

Under the steady light of the lamp 
and the flicker of the taper, the box was 
a sinister thing, a menace to flee from, 
filled to the brim with black powder. 
Sheriff Rawlins spoke again. 

“I guess you all know powder when 
- you see it, and if you have any doubts, I 
think I know a way to convince you. Now 
before you come any closer, you just look 
at this box and think what it means. It 
means for one thing that I’m Sheriff of 
Sinclair County. At first move to lay 
hands on the prisoner I’ll touch off this 
powder and blow up the whole jail and 
every son-of-a-gun in it, including my- 
self. Take your choice.” 

He watched them with narrowing eyes 
as they shrank involuntarily away from 
him, and his fearsome weapon of whole- 
sale slaughter. In the cell the negro was 
whispering unintelligibly to himself, a 
hideous sibillance of terror, rasping into 
the silence. 

The hand with the taper moved a few 
inches nearer the chest. 


“For God’s sake, Sheriff!” 


The terror broke on them. They 
crowded back precipitately, falling over 
one another in their frantic scramble for 
the stairs, pushing, tramping, cursing— 
anything to get out. 

Sheriff Rawlins smiled. He could af- 
ford to. Already the early flush of dawn 
was paling the world outside, and only a 
few seconds before his sharp ears had 
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caught the jar of feet marching in quick 
unison up the jail yard. The police de- 
partment of Fallsburg had awakened at 
last. j 
* * * BS 

The press in a score of States featured 
the Fallsburg riot and the magnificent 
rashness of Sheriff Rawlins’ last stand in 
the cellar of the county jail, and they 
photographed the Sheriff in every posture 
in which that embarrassed official could 
possibly be caught. Fame came in a night 
to Sheriff Rawlins, and to Fallsburg, too, 
but to Fallsburg it came with a difference. 

In four weeks’ time the negro Turford 
paid his penalty for the murder of Uncle 
Joe Babcock, for under the lash of un- 
flattering notoriety, Sinclair County be- 
stirred herself to virtuous action, and not 
the least among the results of her holy 
zeal were the fines that came dripping 
steadily in from numerous citizens of 
Fallsburg, convicted of participating in a 
riot. Some of the culprits were identified 
with humiliating accuracy by the duck 
shot embedded in their skins. There were 
those among the wiseacres who said that, 
between these and the leaders in Sinclair 
County, whose high seats had been un- 
pleasantly jarred by the force of recent 
disclosures, the career of Sheriff Tom 
Rawlins as a politician would end with his 
term of office. Well, that may be. Pos- 
sibly we don’t understand the inner work- 
ings of these things. But we do know 
that he was re-elected last autumn by a 
speaking majority. 





CHINESE EVOLUTION, AND WHAT 
IT PORTENDS 


BY FRANK A. BLAKE 


b)'T IS NOT the intention 
of the writer to enter 
into any considera- 
tion of China in its 
political aspect, but 
merely to give expres- 
sion to the impressions 
formed of that inter- 

esting race, the Chinese, after a residence 
among them of some years; their emer- 
gence from the chrysallis of exclusiveness 
in which they enveloped themselves long 
ages ago. their commercial instincts and 
methods of doing business, and a few hints 
upon other kindred subjects, which may 
prove of interest, and possibly of some 
benefit, to those who contemplate enter- 
ing into commercial relations with them. 

When it is borne in mind that China 
contains a population of about four hun- 
dred and fifty millions, or approximately 
one-third that of the whole earth, it must 
be apparent. that any general movement 
among so vast a number is bound to make 
itself felt in a greater or less degree by 
the remaining two-thirds. And that a 
movement. of great significance is now 
arousing the masses of China into an activ- 
ity never hitherto displayed must be mani- 
fest to the most casual observer. By some 
it is commented upon with gloomy fore- 
bodings, while others—among whom are 
the majority of those engaged in the Ori- 
ental trade—take a strongly optimistic 
view of the change. 

With China for a theme, embracing even 
but a cursory consideration of a people 
possessing such bewildering peculiarities, 
one scarcely knows where to begin. Peopled 
by a race whose chronological history 
reaches backward into past millenniums, a 
civilization whose medieval period was, 
probably, co-eval with that of the siege of 
Troy, a people who only now are begin- 


ning to turn their faceg from the setting 
towards the rising sun—to live in the pres- 
ent, and not in the dead past—perhaps a 
retrospective glance may not be deemed 
amiss. 

After the completion of the Great Wall, 
some two hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era—an undertaking considered to be 
one of the most stupendous ever con- 
ceived and successfully accomplished, and 
except the Pyramids of Egypt, probably 
the most ancient monument of human 
labor extant—the Chinese, having now 
erected an insurmountable barrier extend- 
ing along the immense length of their 


northern frontier, and feeling themselves 


henceforth secure against the predatory 
inroads of the fierce Tartar hordes by 
whom they were perpetually harassed, re- 
signed themselves to a repose which the 
passing centuries but lulled into a nar- 
cotic slumber, apparently so undisturbable 
that foreigners came to regard a condition 


‘of chronic somnolency as one of their most 


conspicuous characteristics. 

But slumber, however, deep, must ter- 
minate sometime, either in death or an 
awakening to life and its potentialities. 
That awakening throughout China is now. 
well past the incipient stage; the mantle 
of stoicism in which they so long enveloped 
themselves is cast aside for ever; and 
China, with ontstretched arms, invites the 
nations to come and help her in the devel- 
opment of her vast, but latent, resources, 
and receive in return a quid pro quo that 
will richly compensate them. 

Except along the littoral, the great 
natural resources of China remain practi- 
cally undeveloped. A condition, however, 
that present appearances indicate will not 
obtain much longer, for the Government 
is now evincing a strong disposition to 
encourage the investment of foreign capi- 
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tal in the construction of railroads and 
the opening up of mines. Valuable con- 
cessions for those purposes have been 
granted, and English, French and Italian 
syndicates already have had preliminary 
surveys made of roads that will pass 
through territory abounding in mineral 
"deposits and said by competent experts to 
be phenomenally rich, requiring only the 
introduction of improved mining machin- 
ery and modern methods to extract their 
full values. 

But while the mining industry offers 
alluring prospects to the foreign investor, 
it is but one of the many branches of busi- 
ness that may be profitably engaged in. 
The few American firms that, with com- 
mendable enterprise and foresight have es- 
tablished permanent branches at Hong- 
kong, Shanghai and other places, have in 
most instances met with gratifying suc- 
cess, and have created a steadily increas- 
ing demand for American manufactures. 
This is encouraging, when we reflect that 
our European competitors have had a long 
start of us, having enjoyed almost a com- 
plete monopoly of the Chinese market un- 
til the advent of the “American invasion,” 
as they facetiously called it a few years 
ago. Since then, many English houses, 
that studiously abstained from doing so 
before, have found it to their interest to 
carry several lines of American-made 
goods, in order to keep their customers 
from going over, en masse, to the “invad- 
ers.” 

Hongkong, being a British possession, 
and the first port in China to be reached 
by ships coming via the Suez Canal—also 
being a free port of entry for all foreign 
goods—is naturally the entrepot for mer- 
chandise from European countries des- 
tined for interior points, or for places fur- 
ther north; and regularly established 
steamship lines radiate from that point in 
all directions. Junks, or native sail boats, 
however, do a large proportion of the re- 
export business. But Shanghai, being 
more centrally situated—about one thou- 
sind miles north of Hongkong—and the 
i! nitial Chinese port reached by our fine 

leet of well-equipped, but altogether too 

‘w Pacific Mail boats, is the emporium 
lor American productions. From this 

int merchandise intended for the inter- 
ior is carried to its destination by means 
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of junks, and canal, or cargo, boats; the 
former, with a nondescript rig consisting 
of a single mast, as broad, if not broader, 
at the head as at the step, and a square, or 
more correctly speaking oblong sail, com- 
posed of bamboo rods strung together, 
while the boats (yulos) are propelled by 
immense sweeps, as much as forty feet 
long, operated from the stern, one at each 
side, and manned by half a dozen men or 
women, usually the latter, with the in- 
evitable baby strapped upon their backs. 

Those boats occupy an important place 
in the economy of Chinese life, a large 
proportion of the maritime population 
knowing no other home; and at Canton, 
where the “Flower Boats” stretch for 
miles along the river banks, little urchins, 
garbed after Nature’s own fashion, swarm 
the decks, disporting themselves as well as 
the large bamboo logs suspended from 
their necks or strapped around their 
waists will permit; the logs answering 
the double purpose of life preservers in 
case of their falling overboard, and of al- 
lowing their mothers to attend to their 
household duties, undisturbed by any ap- 
prehension for the safety of their off- 
spring. 

‘bhousands of miles inland, where a net- 
work of waterways—off-shoots from the 
Grand Canal—take the place of roads in 
other countries, the ubiquitous junks and 
cargo boats, laden to the water’s edge with 
merchandise of every description from all 
parts of the world, may be encountered in 
endless procession going and coming to 
and from the various ports of entry. The 
rates—fixed by law—for the hire of 
cargo-boats at Hongkong, used for load- 
ing and discharging ocean-going vessels, 
are almost ridiculously low; and where 
conditions regarding accessibility are simi- 
lar, or nearly so, may in general be taken 
as a guide to those prevailing at other 
Chinese ports. A first-class cargo boat, 
with a capacity of eight to twelve hun- 
dred piculs (a picul being 133 1-3 lbs.) 
costs but $10 per day Hongkong  cur- 
rency, which with exchange, say at 47 5-8, 
would equal $4.76 gold. Second, third 
and fourth-class boats, with maximum 
capacities ranging downward from 800 to 
100 piculs, can be had respectively at $5, 
$3 and $1.50 per day Hongkong currency. 
Fluctuations in exchange affects those 
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rates, of course; but in so small a degree 
as to be almost infinitessimal. Not so, 
however, in transactions where large sums 
are involved; for there, a variation of a 
very few points in exchange rates may en- 
tail disastrous consequences on those who 
indulge in that kind of speculation. 

More than one large foreign concern 
in Shanghai was forced to the wall a few 
years ago, and compelled to retire from 
business through unfortunate speculation 
in exchange. While the temptation to 
make money this way is sometimes hard 
to resist, yet the conservative is the only 
safe way, for while one may miss a chance 
by abstaining, should rates prove favor- 
able, his loss is purely nominal, or in 
other words, he only loses what he might 
have possessed; while should he indulge 
his speculative impulse, and rates at time 
of settlement prove adverse, his loss be- 
comes real, 

One of the prerequisites to success in 
the establishment of satisfactory relations 
with Chinese houses, is the acquisition of 
their entire confidence, lacking which it 
is idle to attempt to do business with 
them. But, on the other hand, having 
satisfied themselves of one’s integrity— 
a quality they possess in an eminent de- 
gree—suspicion (one of their most pro- 
nounced characteristics) is cast aside, and 
implicit confidence in the white man’s 
trustworthiness takes its place. Shame, 
indeed, upon him who abuses it, and mer- 
ited punishment is generally his reward, 
for once that confidence is lost, no apolo- 
gies, explanations or excuses however 
plausible, will ever again entirely restore 
it, and the culprit’s usefulness in that 
field terminates. 

Firms not having branches in China, 
but who send representatives there peri- 
odically, might do well carefully to con- 
sider those facts. Many of those repre- 
sentives, actuated doubtless by a com- 
mendable zeal in the interest of their em- 
ployers, but forgetful of the deep-rooted 
prejudices of the strange people with 
whom they are dealing, often make repre- 
sentations concerning the superlative 
quality of the goods for which they are 
seeking orders, not always borne out up- 
on inspection of same after arrival, per- 
haps two or three months after the order 
was given, the merchant meantime having 
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sold the goods in advance, relying on the 
representations of the agent, often has 
them refused, and thrown back on _his 
hands. This naturally causes disappoint- 
ment and distrust; the latter unfortu- 
nately not being always confined to the 
offending party; and is apt to arouse a 
similar feeling towards all houses of the 
same nationality. 

‘If our manufacturers and merchants 
still entertain the idea that “anything 
will do for China”—an idea which up to 
a few years ago at least they certainly took 
no pains to conceal—the sooner they dis- 
card that fallacy the better it will be for 
their business; for as a matter of fact, 
there are few more exacting markets, or 
where a more rigid adherence to all the 
stipulations of a contract is necessary to 
insure the retention of custom and good 
will. A little consideration for Chinese 
peculiarities and superstitions always 
produces desirable results; and this is a 
point our European competitors never 
overlook. No matter how seemingly capri- 
cious the request to have goods put up in 
a certain form of package, our English 
and German friends never fail to comply, 
while our people calmly ignore it, with the 
result that many a large order, which by 
preference would come to this country, is 
placed elsewhere. This apparently trivial 
point has been dwelt upon time and time 
again by our Consuls in their reports; 
and their long residence among the Chi- 
nese, and opportunities for observing their 
peculiarities and preferences, entitle their 
remarks to considerable weight. 

The Chinese merchant has cogent rea- 
sons for making those requests concerning 
the size, weight, shape and color of cer- 
tain packages, incomprehensible though 
they may be to the American manufac- 
turer; and as the working of the Oriental 
mind is inscrutable, would it not be bet- 
ter to meet their views in this simple mat- 
ter than to arouse a feeling of antagonism 
by refusal, especially as they are willing to 
bear any additional expense the manufac- 
turer may have to incur by compliance. 

Of course, all foreign houses opening 
branches in China find it imperative to 
employ a compradore, and upon the wis- 
dom of the selection largely depends the 
success of the enterprise. Therefore, too 
much care cannot be exercised in engag- 
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ing one, for otherwise a new concern may 
discover it has entered into a contract 
with a mere “shroff” or compradore’s as- 
sistant, and valuable time may be wasted 
before the impostor is found out, = 
‘‘he compradore class is distinct in it- 
self, and its members commence training 
early to qualify themselves for the per- 
formance of the duties of their vocation. 
In addition to being accurate accountants, 
they usually acquire a rudimentary know- 
ledge, at least, of one or more foreign lan- 
cuages, which, with the aid of “pidgin” 
(a jargon understood by all Chinese 
traders), enables them to converse intel- 
ligibly with foreigners. One or two ex- 
amples of this “pidgin English” might 
prove interesting to those who have not 
had an opportunity of hearing it: China- 
man loquitur—Chin-chin master. You 
jussee now come Hongkong side? My 


chin-chin you numba one good chancee. 
Some man talkee you wanchee one good 
boy makee take care you pidgin. My hab 
findee one numba one good piecee. He 
hab got down side. 
my young blodda. 


He blong alla samee 
You likee make look 
see he? He sabe englishee talkee bellee 
well all same my.” Which, being inter- 
preted, is as follows: “Good morning, sir. 
You have just arrived at Hongkong? I 
wish you the best success. They say you 
want a good boy to wait upon you. I[ 
have found an excellent one. He is 
down stairs. He is a kind of young rela- 
tion of mine. Would you like to see him? 
He can speak English very well, just as I 
do.” 

A young man who called upon two 
young ladies was gravely informed by the 
Chinese servant who opened the door that 
“number one piecee side makee washee- 
washee, number two piecee go outside 
makee walkee-walkee,” by which he meant 
to say that the elder of the two was up- 
stairs taking a bath and the younger had 
gone out walking. 

The duties of the compradore are com- 
plex and diverse, embodying in himself 
the offices .of interpreter, treasurer, sales- 
man and solicitor, and in some cases he 
even assumes responsibility for the hon- 
esiy of the domestic servants of his em- 
ployer. He must keep an accurate ac- 
count of all funds passing through his 
hands, and is generally required to give 
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substantial security for the faithful per- 
formance of his multifarious duties; and 
to his credit, be it said, the cases are rare 
where he has proven recreant to the trust 
reposed in him. Being generally a native 
of the city in which he is employed, his 
knowledge of the financial and moral 
standing of the merchants in that place is 
of incalculable benefit to his foreign em- 
ployer: 

The old time conservatism to which for 
so many centuries the Chinese have clung 
as tenaciously as does the ivy to a crum- 
bling wall, the stolid resistance to inno- 
vation of any sort, is now happily yielding 
to the pressure of Occidental progress. 
And when that resistance entirely disap- 
pears, as everything indicates it soon will, 
an impetus will be given to commerce to 
which nothing heretofore presents a paral- - 
lel. With railroads opening a way for 
the rapid passage of our products to the 
teeming millions of the interior, and af- 
fording them the same facilities for com- 
munication with the seaboard, where a 
ready market awaits their products, a new 
era will be inaugurated. Old prejudices 
will vanish when the masses begin to real- 
ize the advantages accruing to them by an 
interchange of commodities, and competi- 
tion among the nations will be intensified 
by the opportunity for further access into 
the richest store-house of undeveloped 
resources on earth, beyond the mere 
threshold of which, owing to legislative 
barriers, now however removed, they have 
as yet scarcely penetrated. 

It being generally conceded that after 
the opening of the Panama Canal the 
Pacific Ocean will become the theatre of 
the fiercest struggle for commercial 
supremacy yet seen—a struggle where “no 
quarter” will be the slogan of the com- 
batants, and which will emphasize nature’s 
immutable law of the “survival of the 
fittest’”—and as our geographical position 
gives us an overwhelming advantage, noth- 
ing but the most inexcusable supineness 
can prevent our emerging victorious from 
the combat. While happily the “dove of 
peace” now hovers over our land, yet the 
philosophy of preparing for war in time 
of peate has been too frequently demon- 
strated to admit of discussion. Did we 
need an example to prove the wisdom of 
this course, the recent struggle between 
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Russia and Japan furnishes it. The lat- 
ter, though a pigmy in comparison to her 
Titanic foe, fearlessly threw down the 
gauntlet of defiance, knowing .she was 
wel] prepared, and fully apprised of the 
fact that her powerful adversary was en- 
tirely unprepared. 

If, therefore, when the great commer- 
cial Armageddon is fought, NOW is the 
time to prepare for the struggle. What is 
the best way to do it? Primarily, by im- 
pressing upon Congress the importance of 
giving every aid and encouragement pos- 
sible for the formation of a mercantile 
marine, adequate to the necessities of our 
growing commerce, which should be car- 
’ vied in our own, and not in foreign, bot- 
toms. This policy has always been fol- 
lowed by England—of course, she could 
not do otherwise if she would, no other 
nation having the ships—and her wisdom 
in that respect is manifested by the com- 
manding position she so deservedly occu- 
pies in the commercial world; there prob- 
ably not being a navigable body of water 
on earth where the “Union Jack” is not a 
familiar object. Japan is following Eng- 
land’s example in this respect, with the 
result that she is fast becoming a for- 
midable rival to her preceptor. Generous 
subsidies should be granted to our ocean 
steamship lines, especially the trans-Paci- 
fic ones, that. have difficulties to contend 
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against which do not confront the Trans- 
Atlantic lines. 

Secondly, our manufacturers and mer- 
chants should more actively interest them- 
selves in promoting a demand for Ameri- 
can products, by largely augmenting the 
number of firms and lines of business at 
present represented in China. There ought 
to be at least ten for every one American 
house now there ; and they should be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, and not, as 
some have been, merely spasmodic and 
ephemeral experiments. English, French 
and German business houses are numerous 
in Shanghai; .American houses are far 
from it. The fingers of one hand, minus 
the thumb, would about correctly represent 
the number. Surely, when our commer- 
cial community awakes to a realization of 
the magnitude of the business that under 
the new conditions can be done with 
China, this state of affairs will be reme- 
died, thereby proportionately increasing 
the demand for American productions, 
and, as a consequence, conserving their 
own best interests. Then indeed will the 
white winged argosies blaze a phosphor- 
escent pathway across the broad Pacific, 
reaching from the Golden Gate of Cali- 
fornia to the shores of far Cathay; a 
pathway strewn with bright anguries for 
the land of the Dragon, and our own 
country as well. 








“WHAT ELSE COULD I DO?” 


BEING A CAVALRY YARN OF HOW SORREL TOP 
| SERVED THE “ BUFFALO” 


BY 


WAS _ distinctively 
Smithy, that first re- 
mark with which the 
little ex-trumpeter 
greeted me as he came 
into the recruiting of- 
fice to say “Howdy, 
Major,” after his 


“Hully gee! if that coon over there 
don’t look like the ‘Buffaler’ Sorrel Top 
Clark pulled over the breastworks when 
the *Paches was having fun with him 
down at Araveda.” 

“Curb down to a walk, you patched 
pants broncho buster, and stop calling the 
Major names,” said the sergeant with 
mock dignity, estopping the tobacco in 
his pipe with a well-trained little finger. 

“Curb in yourself, you Dutch imitation 
of a yellow-legged centaur, and who was 
calling the Major names?” was Smithy’s 
“come back” with an. equal show of dig- 
nity, for these two little cavalry men 
could no more “scrap” than they could re- 
frain from pretending to. I was noticing 
that big coon across the street. Howdy, 
Major !” 

“Hello, Smithy,” I answered, returning 
his hearty hand squeeze, for I knew these 
two old campaigners, both men of record 
in the cavalry, men whose names were as 
well known in the canyons and on the 
ranges of the West, the old Indian West, 
as in this big city, where wounds had 
sent them, partially retired from service, 
permanently retired from the old life they 
still loved, to seek recruits for the ser- 
ice of which they were both so proud. 
“But what about Sorrel Top and the Buf- 
‘aler ?” 


“Smithy can’t tell you anything, Major. 
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Listen to me, and I'll tell you about when 
me and old Dan Schweitzer was gone hun- 
gry down on Mule Creek in Arizona,” 
broke in the sergeant. “Me and Dan, we 
was in the commissary together down at 
Lowell after Fourth Cavalry Lawton 
licked Geronimo——” 

“Shut up and give Patched Pants a 
chance,” broke in Hawkins, Doughboy 
Hawkins, one time of the famous Riflers, 
Mops, Brooms and Feather Dusters, as his 
phenomenal neatness, even for a soldier, 
had caused the irrepressible Smithy to 
dub him. 

“Commence firing, Smithy,” I said, for 
I knew, as did the others, that the little 
sergeant was joking. “Tell us about it.” 
Smithy had had a lot of experience in the 
old wild days when he rode as trumpeter 
to Carr, Merritt and many another fam- 
ous Indian fighter on the wide frontier. 

“T’ll tell you,” and Smithy settled back 
in-his chair, his feet on the window-sill 
and his bright eyes turning from me to 
Hawkins and the sergeant. “It happened 
down in Arizona when those Ninth Cav- 
alry Buffalers was having some tidy did- 
dings with the Tontos. We had a pinch 
with them in Skinnin’ Jim’s day and once 
or twice afterwards.” 

“Same here,” broke in the sergeant. 

“Go on,” and Smithy’s voice was the 
acme of scorn, “you only licked Geronimo 
and Apache Kid. What do you know of 
Tontos ?” 

“Tf there’s anything about Tontos or 
any other brand of Apaches the old Fourth 
Cavalry, and especially H troop, don’t 
know, you tell me. Why, old Fourth Cav- 
alry Lawton used to say, ‘Give H troop a 
slicker and a chaw of tobacco and it’d fol- 
low to hell.’” © 
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“Yes,” and Smithy’s voice was scorn 
embodied, “and got there first.” 

“Not quite that,” replied the sergeant 
in tones of butter smoothness. “We 
raised it and took it right with us.” 

“But as I was saying,” the little trum- 
peter warmed to his work, “‘the Buffalers 
was having some fun with the Tontos, 
or vice versa. Them coons is good soldiers, 
if they are coons, jimdandy of Caroline 
good soldiers.” 

“There you go again, praising them 
niggers. You make me tired.” Hawkins 
was from Maryland, with a Marylander’s 
well known feelings about negroes. 

“T don’t think any of the fellers who 
was with Thornburg at Milk river, or who 
went with ‘Old Wes’ (Gen. Merritt) to 
pull him out of his hole, has any particu- 
lar call to do otherwise. And it seems to 
me that I’ve heard you say you was with 
one or t’other of ’em, to say nothing of our 
drink together that night in the trenches.” 
How Smithy’s words did cut. A man was 
a man to him. 

This was crossing the bounds of regu- 
lation repartee, josh or come back, as the 
men called it, and opened an old and un- 


healed wound, for even in the army of the 
Union, Mason and Dixon’s line is stil] a 


divider of some things, and Hawkins’ 
father had owned slaves and wore the grey, 
while Smithy’s had fought the fugitive 
slave law and worn the blue. The ser- 
geant being a’native of Germany rather 
inclined to the ideas of Smithy. The flag 
is one, but ideas of sentiment are several. 
So the sargeant, noting the drift of things, 
broke in with: 

“A Buffaler ain’t a nigger; he’s a sol- 
dier, if he is black, and a blamed good one, 
too; so shut your yawp, ‘both of you, and 
talk sense. Go on about Sorrel Top and 
the Buffaler, Smithy.” 

“As I was saying,” resumed Smithy, 
something of the fire still left in his voice 
and manner, “the Tontos was having some 
fun with-the bureau regulations and the 
settlers, and as is usual, not to say natu- 
ral, the Buffalers was having some fun 
with the Tontos. And sometimes the Ton- 
tos was having some fun with the Buffa- 
lers—which is also usual and natural and 
quite familiar to us fellers here, all three 
of us.” 

Grunts and nods from the other sol- 
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diers acknowledged this little item of per- 
sonal history, though the unusual tension 
still being on, nothing was said. 

“Tt came to pass, as the chaplain’s regu- 
lations say,” Smithy went on, “that one 
day Sorrel Top, who was a youngster then, 
almost a shavetail, and a sub. in the Coon 
Ninth—they called him Sorrel Top be- 
cause his top knot was a few shades better 
than the color of his troop mounts, which 
was sorrel x 

“We used to call Lieutenant Harris 
Coxton Tail because his hair was as white 
as the last end of a Molly under the brush 
pile,” interrupted the sergeant. 

“Sorrel Top,” went on Smithy, not 
heeding the interruption, “he started out 
with a handful of the Buffalers to have 
some fun with the Tontos, and by and by 
the Tontos started in to have fun with 
him. Then he knew they was somewhere 
about six or ten to one of his, for that’s 
Tontos’ tactics.” 

“Say, Major,” broke in the sergeant, 
“get Smithy to tell you about how Striker 
arrested the buck in old Quonothay’s 
camp. It was a hundred to one there.” 
And Smithy smiled, for Captain Striker 
was his troop commander at one stage of 
his long career, but his frown was fierce 
and heavy, despite the momentary smile, 
as he rebuked his bunkie. 

“?Tenshun! I’m a-telling this, and it’s 
about Sorrel Top. But as I was a-saying, 
Major,” Smithy turned to me with elabo- 
rate gesture, “them was Tonto tactics. 
They had him corralled about as quick as 
a bunch of Texas cowboys round up a 
maverick, and thought they were going to 
have a good time. It was a rocky canyon 
side, and he managed to get in a cave and 
put up a wall of loose stones in front. The 
coon, who was a sergeant and in charge 
of a part of the line, got a bit reckless, 
and got plugged and went over the works. 
How those naked, bang-haired, bead-eyed, 
lead-spitting devils did yell when he went 
over. And they weren’t slow about pump- 
ing lead and arrows at him, either. But 
the poor devil no sooner reached ground 
level than over went Sorrel Top after him, 
picked him up and lifted him over where 
the other Buffalers were ready to take him. 
And then came Sorrel Top, with one boot 
heel shot off and a whole vacant lot of 
close calls. It was a job, too, for the coon 
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was almost twice his size.” 

“That’s pretty near the way Pale Face 
did when I got this,” remarked the ser- 
geant, putting one thin finger on a cer- 
tain spot on the breast of his shirt. I 
knew that underneath was the scar where 
a Sioux bullet went in. 

“Next day we come skirmishing up the 
canyon and found Sorrel Top with half 
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his men out—dead, wounded, out of the 
fight—or nearly so, but as sassy and chip- 
per as ever—poor devil, he lived to be 
drowned while on his wedding trip. 

‘But the funniest part of it was, when 
our old man asked him why he did it, he 
looked as sheepish as the sergeant does 
when I call him down, and says, ‘What 
else could I do?’ ” 








r 
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THE KING CONFESSES 


BY HUNTLY GORDON 


Behold me! 


I am Gold! 


For me are all things sold. 

Fools here and fiends in hell 

My creed incredible 

Confess: “Naught’s priceless, naught 
But may be bought.” 


The Blindfold’s balance nice, 
[’ve turned—not once, nor twice: 
Will Truth, think you, prevail, 
I in the other scale? 

Silence and speech [ buy, 


I, Money, I! 


And what’s more dear than life 
To widow, maid, and wife; 
And far apart I rend, ~ 
Forever, friend and friend ; 
And liberty I bind, ~ 


Body and mind. 


And yet—the love I buy, 


A miserable lie! 


The beauty, make-belief ! 
The joy, but misnamed grief! 
Myself, ah, woe is me! 


But poverty! 


Though I know well the clasp 
Of hands that, hating, grasp ; 
Accurséd kisses vile ; 

Veiled voice; and venal smile: 
Can I, the self-crowned Gold, 
Buy that which is not sold? 





VAN DYKE’S “HOUSE OF RIMMON” 
IN THE GREEK THEATRE 


BY DAVID LIVINGSTON LEVY 


Bes N THE PAST few years 
SAS it has become an uni- 

; versally recognized 
mark of artistic dis- 
tinction in the musi- 
cal and dramatic 
world to have ap- 
peared in the Greek 
Theatre of the University of California. 
The privilege of gracing the concrete 
boards has been reserved to the very 
cream of the professional talent which has 
visited the Pacific Coast. Petschnikoff 
and his wife, and Damrosch’s Orchestra, 








have played there; Gadski, Schuman- 
Heinck, and Bispham have sung there; 
William H. Crane’s coterie of stars has 
carried on its tables and chairs through 
square-hewn entrances to a barren stage; 
Maude Adams has portrayed the inverte- 
brate ambitions of the son of Napoleon; 
and Bernhardt has exclaimed after her 
presentation of Racine’s “Phaedre” with 
a setting of fresh-cut greens and classic 
stone: “Tt was my best. I was carried be- 
yond myself by the noble inspiration of the 
Greek stage.” 

Just four years before the production of 
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A fine stage generalship was often evidenced in the grouping 
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his poetic tragedy, Henry Van Dyke spoke 
the Charter Day Address in the Greek 
Theatre, to which he referred as “a bit 
of ancient Greece transplanted to God’s 
own country at the brink of the Golden 
Gate.” 

And now the students of the University 
have placed him in the list of dramatists 
whose work they have produced—a list in 
which appear the names of Aristophanes, 
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paration of this work, Van Dyke went to 
Palestine, where, with three companions, 
he traveled through the Holy Land in his 
own caravan. He visited the famous 
places and familiar scenes of the Old and 
New Testaments, familiarizing himself 
with the character of the country and be- 
came thoroughly saturated with its at- 
mosphere. He has described his sojourn 
there in his recent monograph, “Out-of- 





An unstagey spontaneity was one of the elements that made for success 


Sophocles, Aeschylus, Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare. 

“The House of Rimmon” is based on 
he scriptural incident of the healing of 
he leprosy of Naaman, the Syrian: chief- 
tain, about which the author has weaved 


a story of romance and tragedy. In pre- 


Shudraka, 


doors in the Holy Land,” as “a long jour- 
ney in the spirit and a short one in the 
hody.” 

The biblical basis upon which the play 
has been erected consists of but a single 
chapter in the second book of Kings. By 
judicious employment of the elements of 
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romance and tragedy, Van Dyke has de- 
veloped a plot of strong and moving in- 
terest, at the same time holding with strik- 
ing fidelity. to the slender threads of the 
scriptural: story and the exegetic legend 
based upon it. He has used it in an ad- 
mirable way to propound his doctrine of 
theology. Throughout the play, the con- 
stant theme is “The God of the Open Air,” 
and the plea for a saner and healthier 
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aged and incompetent king is entirely de- 
pendent upon the military genius of Naa- 
man, the captain of his host, and the coun- 
sel of Rezon, the high-priest of the House 
of Rimmon. But so quick and sure has 
been the process of disintegration and the 
rise of the neighboring rival, Assyria, that 
the enemy is already at the gate of Da- 
mascus. Rezon, the high-priest, and 
Tsarpi, wife of Naaman, who have formed 





The earnestness of the actors often made one forgwe a certain amateur stiffness 


monotheistic creed is always in evidence. 

The initial scene -is laid at the Court 
of Damascus at the period of the decline 
of the Syrian power. With political 
supremacy has come the naturally attend- 
ant disposition toward indulgence in pomp 
and splendor and riotous living. The 


a clandestine attachment, meet to plot 
against the Captain. Rezon tells of his 
secret conference with the Assyrian envoys 
who have promised immunity to the 
nobles, death to Naaman and unlimited 
power to Rezon, if he will persuade the 
King to deliver the city into the enemy’s 
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Two intensely interesting scenes from the play 
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hands. Tsarpi, who fears and hates her 
husband, agrees to aid the priest by turn- 
ing Naaman’s mind from thoughts of 
war, for which purpose the oracle of Rim- 
thon will be appealed to, and then in the 
event of failure, Naaman shall receive a 
cup of poisoned wine from the hands of 
his wife. Ruahmah, a captive princess of 


Israel, and now an attendant in Tsarpi’s 
train, overhears the plot and later at- 
tempts to warn Naaman, for whom she 
bears a love that had its inspiration when, 
as a child, she saw him ride to battle 
against the common foe of Syria and Is- 


consulted and that Tsarpi, who has served 
in the temple, shall read. The god directs 
that peace be made, and pronounces a 
curse upon him who would lead the Syrian 
army into war in defiance of the divine 
command. Naaman is unmoved. He 
covenants to take upon himself the ven- 
geance of the god whom he does not fear 
and cries to the King to be permitted to 
return the golden yoke to Assyria at the 
head of his army. The King consents, and 
Rezon calls upon Naaman to send his 
pledge in a cup at Rimmon’s altar. De- 
spite the renewed warning of Ruahmah, 


One of the scenes that brought forth the strongest approbation 


rae]. But he smiles at her fears, thinking 
them the dreams of a troubled brain, and 
gives her a necklace of gold as a reward 
for her devotion. 

The Assryian envoys come before the 
King, bearing the golden yoke of peace 
and the red horn of war. The nobles 
speak for peace, but Naaman calls upon 
the King to bid him ride against the 
enemy. The assembled populace cries its 
approval. Then Rezon, the high-priest, 
proposes that the oracle of Rimmon be 


Naaman drinks, offering his life as the 
pledge of the freedom of Damascus. 
Naaman wins a complete victory over 
the Assyrians, but returns to Damascus, 
blind and stricken with leprosy.. His 
friends fall away from him and no one re- 
mains but Ruahmah, the captive maid, 
whom he mistakes for his wife, Tsarpi. 
Ruahmah leads Naaman, the leper, down 
to her country, Israel, where, acting upon 
the counsel of the prophet Elisha, he 
bathes seven times in the Jordan. Strong 
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in his belief in the omnipotence of the be- 
nignant God of Israel, he returns to his 
camp to find that in his absence Rezon 
has come down from Syria, and has sur- 
prised and utterly defeated his men. A 
dying soldier tells him that his preserver 
has been carried away captive. With his 
dying breath, he calls Naaman’s atten- 
tion to her amulet, which Naaman recog- 
nizes as the chain he gave the Israelite 
maid in Damascus. Then, for the first 


time, he becomes aware of the identity of 
the woman who has saved his life. His 








A particularly 


heart is filled with a great longing for her 
and he hastens back to Syria. 

Damascus is again besieged by the As- 
svrians. Rezon has prepared a sacrifice 
which he promises shall appease the wrath 
of Rimmon. But the King bewails the 
loss of his faithful warrior and is resolved 
(o surrender. At the sound of a trumpet, 
Naaman appears and demands that Ruah- 
iiah be restored to him before he will 

zain lead the Syrian host against the 


enemy. The King takes courage and or- 
ders Rezon to return the maid. Rezon 
promises to obey, but calls first for the 
sacrifice to placate the god. The King 
fearfully consents, and the curtains are 
drawn back, disclosing the monstrous and 
hideous image of Rimmon. Ruahmah is 
bound at the altar, ready to be offered up 
to the god. At the command of the high- 
priest to bow down, Naaman stabs him, 
and, springing upon the altar, takes 
Ruahmah in his arms. 

The poetry of “The House of Rimmon” 


effective tableau 


is typical of Van Dyke’s work. Its exotic 
character makes it remarkably well adapt- 
ed to production. The style is clear, sim- 
ple and forceful, utterly free from subtlety 
and intricacy. Van Dyke’s art consists in 
individuality of thought and feeling 
clearly and beautifully expressed. His 
imagination is fresh and his technique is 
always sufficient but never obtrusive. 

The Greek Theatre once more came into 
its own. A highly ornamented platform, 
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arrayed with bright and gaudy Oriental 
coloring stretched out on either side of the 
steps which led up in the very center to the 
altar and image of Rimmon, the god of 
Damascus. About the platform the stage 
was set with growing palms _ through 
which the entrances of the actors were 
made. A full moon aided by electrics 
lit up the stage and showed the great 
white wall of concrete in the background 
rising straight up to a blue-black sky. 
Directly opposite sat thousands of specta- 


tors upon the concrete tiers built in the 
form of a semi-circle. 

Each year brings an increase in the 
outlay and preparation for, and an ad- 
vance in the quality and finish of the 
Greek Theatre productions of the Uni- 
versity of California, and each play com- 
mands more and more the interest and ap- 
preciation of the rest of the world. An 
open-air performance on an evening in 
early April. Surely this is typical of 
California. 











HOPE'S KISS 


BY DANIEL SENDRIGGAN 


At the abominable windows of despair, 
Oft I’ve construed the weathers as they fell, 
Before me heaped these playthings old and rare, 
Which th’ vain world from its vainest place did sell. 
Unless now are they as those viewless things 
Which love’s gold paid for and then brought me not; 
Or wind, which naught but its own violence brings, 
Leaving the empty stranger all forgot. 
But came thy lips, red speakers of wee words, 
Piercing the mounted sorrows of the dark, 
Making the dead streets glow with fields and birds 
And summer’s breaking clouds and solar spark. 
So ne’er with lips averted stand before, 
But with molesting kisses haunt the part 
That else would tell at twilight all its store— 
Tremendous injocundity of heart. 











A FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER V. 


that can be said of 
Time is that it passes ; 
which is perhaps .un- 
true. Everytu.rg 
else passes. Time, 
described as accurate- 
ly as possible, is mere- 
ly to be mentioned, as Time. Let us all, 


perforce even Satan, quaff from our most 

precious goblet to the mystery, Time. 
It is naught; yet there is not anything 

that is anything without it. 


And with it, 
all comes to naught. Infinity is but 
amazing; eternity is maddening. For in 
eternity are many oblivions. 

A child is born, subsequently he may be 
forgotten. Between such birth and such 
forgetting he may have been a_ king 
obeyed, renowned, adored; may have scat- 
tered the world from his throne. 

Time is nothing, yet it is measured, un- 
til it destroys its own measures. It is 
accused of deadly work, yet is without 
performance, letting the little visible real- 
ities perform their timed lives within it. 

And so, on this side of oblivion, as we 
look at the past, time still endured, eter- 
nity still being as much before and after, 
without reckoning the intervals between, 
and the primitives of humanity ceased 
their living, one at a time, yet all in all. 

They had been a dogged race, with 
here and there among them a few ven- 
turing souls. Dogged they were, still 
human, else the few venturing souls 
would have died unrequited. 

In the thousands of succeeding years, 
the sun and the moon spun their variant 
—_ about the world; the winds whirled 

eir gentle destruction ; the rains softly 

velted their violence ; the dust of ages 
ose and sank; the wreckage of human- 


ity’s uses piled up, rotted and disinte- 
grated. Noble things of the age became 
the trash of Time. Men had come and 
wandered ; fought, bled, aspired and were 
forgotten; .excepting, nevertheless, that 
those they begat remembered to beget; 


(and here and there again, each multitude 


produced, reviled and followed its few 
venturing souls. For innovators have al- 
ways been martyrs. In religion, in art, 
in commonweal, the world has despised, 
imprisoned and slain its reformers before 
following them. How often this has been 
done, we have scant record. Perhaps only 
a spearhead has remained of a glorious 
war; perchance a broken skull, of what 
some divine band of men dreamed of as a 
message to the world. 

The descendants dnd antagonists of 
Ugwuf inherited his passions, wreaking 
war as faithfully as others their agricul- 
ture. Their persons became more ornate 
with the achievements of their lives. As 
art improved the flint-belt, the wearer 
augmented his attire, crudely at first and 
innocently, until, after a time, he stood 
forth in jewel and chain and robe, flour- 
ishing a steel sword and retiring to a 
throne of majesty. 

The imitators of Pobolo contrived many 
intrigues and emergencies that the wise- 
acre of the Lakemen could not have fore- 
seen. His cunning, that brought him 
next to the chief, with authority over the 
division of meat, was improved into pen- 
etrating systems of politics, to which elo- 
quence could gesticulate and toward which 
cheers would sound. 

Lean-face, with other names and other 
graces, continued to mystify his fellow- 
kind, unmindful of Wah-wah’s _inter- 
viewer and his ten cows. And Wah-wah, 
whose last mortal semblance was a 
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scorched corpse in a blazing forest, was be- 
come a god. 

Yes; Wah-wah was now a god. 

Unfound by the wailing Ainu and then 
forsaken, he had been given new life by 
a dreaming rogue, and mounted to all 
the skies. The uses of letters and the per- 
mutations of language had made his 
name Vodar, and as such his temples were 
wide over the known world. A thousand 
controversies had survived him ; thousands 
of legends had been written; and many 
thousand wealths had been dedicated unto 
him. In his divine adventures were a reti- 
nue of inferior deities, upon whose gene- 
alogy many a battle had been waged and 
many a scepter stretched forth or taken. 
Yes: the perfumed and gold-given temples 
of Vodar were the temples of Wah-wah, 
who became eternal for squatting befofe 
his cave and striking a spark from flint, 
persevering in his play until he brought 
forth fire. Still, he had been forgotten 
had not Lean-face been envious of Pobolo. 
Or even it may be said that poor, naked 
.Wah-wah was forgotten in the glamour of 
his new name and fame. 


Wansakalompo had taught his art to 
others; others had used their pictures to 


convey meaning; picture language was 
transformed into letters, which some gen- 
ius had transferred to sounds. All of 
which followed Wah-wah’s bringing fire 
into the lowlands with. Ainu trailing the 
flames. What had followed had Wah-wah 
discovered some other secret, one un- 
known to this day, is a subject for specu- 
lation. Mankind developed with fire af- 
ter making it necessary. Any other of 
Nature’s myriad forces might have done 
as well for us. 

However, Wah-wah and Ainu lived and 
died. And Wansakalompo and Red Lips 
lived and died. And Red Lips bestowed 
upon her son the sword of Wah-wah the 
Unseen. And on the flaked side of its 
blade were what Lean-face had always de- 
clared to be the visages of Wansakalompo 
as well as Wah-wah, Red Lips as surely as 
Ainu. 

We find the descendants of these people 
in a large city near the sea-coast. They 
build temples in marble decorated with 
gold. Their ways are set with statues. 
They have music and festivals and silks 
and wine, wars, history, poetry, theatres, 
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triumph, luxury, riot, laws, conspiracy, as- 
sasination, tyrants, statesmen, dema- 
gogues, priests, fanatics, philosophers, 
physicians, sculptors, comedians, visions, 
miracles, prophecies. They are all the 
evolution of Wah-wah, Ugwuf, Pobolo, 
Lean-face and Wansakalompo, the aristo- 
crats of their time. 

Telles Eupator was writing in his gar- 
den. Ebony caryatids supported the in- 
laid wood upon which lay his roll of parch- 
ment. Beneath the table, the caryatids 
were laughing at the head of the god Jac- 
chus, which was betweei them. The head 
of Jacchus and the teeth of the ebon 
caryatids were ivory. 

Tt was summer, in a day for beauty 
to be still and listless, listless yet mayhap 
wistful, wistful but with thoughts coming 
and going like the butterflies and clouds 
that inspired them. Near Telles were 
two slaves, black as the ebony caryatids 
of the table. Ever and anon a pink petal, 
falling from a plum tree, attracted Telles’ 
attention. Now his head, magnificently 
pink, would lift in survey of the scene, for 
Telles was a lover of beauty. The black 
slaves showed no curiosity, and turned not 
their heads, yet occasionally changed their 
gaze from one object to another as might 
be done with a rolling of the eyes. 

Several .free-born servants, under less 
decorous rules, idled about. 

Near Telles Eupator sat a young man 
of that handsome degree that would have 
been less had it a more warlike intensity 
or a more sentimental or more pious, yet 
neither which beauty might have been his 
had he possessed none of these attributes 
at all. In his countenance mingled the 
light of a soldier dawdling over a poem, 
of the lover that was ready to leap to 
battle, of the student disturbed by day 
dreams of love. 

“My dear nephew, is this not a beau- 
tifnl world?” observed Telles, smiling in 
comfort. “Greatly do I abominate those 
philosophers who entreat us meditate up- 
on unpleasant matters.” 

“Tt is more a beauty than a delight,” 
replied Ixander. “Joys come to me sud- 
denly, and are forgotten surprisingly. Still 
I would not be a_ philosopher.” He 
changed his position. 

“But,” commented the elder one, “we 
must have some philosophy, in order to 
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appreciate the variety of arts. That you 
and I are in noble circumstance makes us 
duty-bound to reply with richest apprecia- 
tion. “The ripest plum for the reddest 
lips,’ said your grandfather when he 
wooed your grandam; and this would 
have meant nothing had she not re- 
sponded, ‘Kisses for flattery: the reddest 
for the wisest.’ Thus, you see, riches for 
riches, with mutual duties. That you are 
a son of the king and I his brother should 
be facts remembered by each of us when 
we converse with the king’s world. An- 
gered or exhilarated we may be at times, 
and behave even as fools, as even the gods 
may do; but in the main, it is not that 
Ixander and Telles are speaking; they are 
prince and orator. As you rest that 
hand of yours on the ridge of the chair, 
you should be wary that it is a prince’s 
hand that is resting and not let it rest 
awry.” 

“T believe you are making me too vain, 
though I accept the responsibility,” said 
the other. 

“No, indeed;. it is not only the hand 


at pleasure, but the hand also at the sword 


that should be exalted. For when you 
meet the opponent in battle, be minded 
that it is the prince’s hand in the dignity 
of supreme thrust; and in the meantime, 
exercise to that purpose.” 

“T have never faltered,” said Ixander. 

Telles continued: “It is duty to our 
possessions that makes us brave. Behold 
the place of man. He is surrounded with 
wealth, luxuries, servants and manifold 
inventions to gratify his senses. He 
awakes in the morning to pleasant colors 
and perfumed airs, music and dancing. 
He passes the day in the midst of costly 
objects. He has but to say, ‘I desire 
this,’ and servants open his coffers to ex- 
change his gold for the gold of an artist’s 
lifetime. He is fed by strange countries ; 
he is clothed by men of rare skill; he is 
bathed amid fantasies in marble. The 
mountain quarries come to him in statues; 
gardens are brought to him in an odorous 
vial. There is not anything whose feet 
come not to his feet. And then, in addi- 
tion to these things, is man’s greatest pos- 
session, the poor. Were it not for the 
poor, we should all be poor indeed. These 
niecagre creatures toil for our welfare and 
build up our splendors, demanding little 
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in return save their humble appanage and 
a modest cot.” 

Ixander absent-mindedly picked up two 
white pebbles and struck one against the 
other. Then he tossed them away. “I am 
listening, my dear Telles,” he averred, and 
put one hand to the side of his bronze-red 
hair. 

Telles resumed: “Mankind has a re- 
splendent history. At times it has dazzled 
the gods and given them human emotions. 
We have had wars and kingdoms, honors, 
treasures, thrones, the golden embellish- 
ments of state, jeweled emblems of power, 
ancient dynasties, bloody maintenance of 
privilege. And throughout it all, the poor 
have remained, for the most part loyal to 
us. They have fought our wars, fed our 
nobility, paid for our superiority and 
shouted in our honor. They have bled in 
distant lands and brought the plunder to 
our thrones. They have given us their 
sons and scattered us with jewels. There- 
fore is man not only to be thankful for his 
tiches but not to forget that his most pro- 
lifie riches are the meritorious if ignoble 

oor.” 

“I think I have performed your instruc- 
tions and teachings in advance. I have 
profited hy your example more than by 
your words,” rejoined Ixander. “Even the 
pretender to my father’s throne, the mis- 
guided Harpakus, and Gorlius the dema- 
gogue, are to me but creatures to prove 
and test our stability.” 

“Harpakus, that long-nosed scavenger . 
of hopes,” laughed Telles Eupator. “If 
he could wear his ambition at the end of 
his nose, the nose would give it greater 
prominence than does his tongue. Besides, 
he might find that his ambitions, like 
some cheese, have a smell worse than their 
taste.” 

“T saw Gorlius in the street today. He 
was haranguing a mob on the unesteemed 
virtues of mechanics. I believe they were 
the same fellows that listened to him 
when I was a boy; if not, they are equally 
as ugly.” 

“And that is just why I commend the 
intelligence of the lower classes,” returned 
Telles. “They are quite logical in their 
dim way. Harpakus claims the throne by 
right of having been kicked off it. His 
life was spared through the avarice of a 
friendly jailor. He becomes pompous of 
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his escape and would try Fate again, reiy- 
ing entirely on the affinity between jailers 
and purses. They say that his home con- 
tains a royal adviser, ten slaves and an 
army of fifteen bowmen, with five other 
mercenaries who promise to mobilize at 
the word of command.” 

“He has also a daughter,” said Ixander. 

Telles performed the ancient and witty 
gesture of nudging the other in the ribs. 
“T believe,” he laughed, “that you would 
slaughter Harpakus and his fifteen bow- 
men for the sake of bearing off the lovely 
Anori.” 

“Perhaps I shall, some day, when the 
wine advises. You know, that to some, 
wine gives a loose tongue; with me it 
makes a loose sword.” 

“Tt would give Gorlius a new topic for 
his mob,” remarked Telles. ‘Consider 
with what foam he would proclaim the 
deeds of princes that for a drunken spree 
go forth and slay a whole political party 
and abduct its lonely maiden, its priestess, 
the pledge of its wine-cups. I do believe 
_that Gorlius would cogitate it a most ar- 
rogant prerogative.. 1 do believe. Why, 
when I taxed my farmers half of their 
crops to pay for your cousin’s wedding, 
Gorlius was eruptive of diatribes and ad- 
jectives for a week afterwards. He would 
have kept on it for a month had not your 
father thoughtfully increased the number 
of his mercenaries and thus infused the 
champion of cobblers with fresh rhetoric.” 

“She is descended of the gods,” quoth 
Ixander. 

“Who? Ah! Anori! So the family 
once proclaimed. But I never heard the 
gods elucidate the subject.” 

“T have never told you what Pyro the 
priest once related to me,” vouchsafed the 
prince. 

“Pryo is a priest of dead gods and glit- 
tering nonsense.” 

“A fanatic, perhaps, it is true,” mut- 
tered Ixander. “Yet listen! He led me 
to his temple one night, and on the way 
asked me, with a darkness in his manner 
darker than the darkness of night, ‘Seest 
thou the moon? ‘Truly,’ I answered, 
smiling in the night; ‘what of it? He 
made no reply, but a little further on in- 
quired, ‘Seest thou the moonlight?’ ‘Yes,’ 
I said, and again we went on in silence. 
‘Seest thou the moonlight on the laurel 
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trees ?’ he asked me, and I answered as be- 
fore. At the gates of his temple he spoke 
again. ‘Seest thou the moonlight on the 
marble, and the moonlight next to all the 
shadows. Even so is the obscure light 
mingled in the shadows of the past. Some 
can see.’ 

“He invited me within, and there stared 
at me by the light of a close torch. Peering 
into my eyes, he declared, ‘Yes; you are 
he. Ixander, thou art body of the body 
of gods, as thy father knows. But this 
much [I tel] thee more: thou comest from 
the boldest, the highest of them all, and 
which is Vodar. And this much [I tell 
thee more. There is one man alive today 
who knows the secret, the olden, name of 
Vodar. It is I that know, and I say it; he 
was first called by the name of Wah-wah, 
a word barbarian to our ears; and his first 
wife was Ainu. O prince, Wah-wah lived 
on earth many days, and Ainu was with 
him. These two had mortal spirits for 
the terrestrial existence. When they left 
the earth, they confided their earthly spir- 
its to two others, man and woman, who 
were called Wansakalompo and Red-Lips; 
and these two died and left their spirits to 
two great others. And the divine truth | 
tell you: their descendants are alive. One 
of them is Ixander, son of Cambysantes ; 
the other is Anori, daughter of Harpakus. 
Great prince with an ancient soul, these 
two are the living forms of Wah-wah and 
Ainu.’ 

“He then showed me a broad sword 
made of flint-stone; upon it were the 
roughened forms of a man and woman, 
chipped thereon with some artless instru- 
ment. This sword he asserted to be more 
ancient than anything else preserved in the 
world.. Pryo is of a traditional priest- 
hood whose meeting-place and very name 
were secret. They worshipped fire and the 
sun. And it was weird to be shown this 
weapon of mysterious age and be told that 
my features had been lapidaried upon it 
by myself, thousands of years ago.” 

Ixander waited for the portentious un- 
cle to respond. That ornate aristocrat 
gave an abdominal sigh of some senti- 
mental intent, and then uttered: “Tel! 
your father nothing of this. His roya! 
bosom has enough to vex it in this arrowy 
weather. Discontent is a flower that 
blooms overnight. There are some whe 
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let not their lutes nor their swords remain 
long unplayed; and who knows when the 
war-flutes will frighten the shepherds’ 
pipes on yonder hills?” 

“Then you do not believe this?” 

“Tf Anori were in a more magnificent 
state, I might be prevailed on to credit the 
story. But it is not the will of the gods 
that Ixander, prince of Cecropolias, be 
fated for the daughter of a pretender. 
Now, were it the princess Artemesia, I 
should be in a more credulous mind.” 

Telles arose to his feet with protracted 
though not ungainly effort. Departing, 
he admonished the prince: “Do thy re- 
membering from the future amid all that 
vou wish it to hold. Forget all that 
might be troublous to a future king.” 

Ixander remained beneath the trees. 
He had appointed to meet Pryo that night. 
Pryo was eloquently uncertain as only a 
fanatic can be. His words were abstract 
and general, the bait only of his motive. 
“Come and know thy fate,” he had said. 
“Fate is a marvel for those that are wor- 
thy.” 


Ixander meant to comply; it was out of 
curiosity, soul-adventure, the lure of the 


Fate never bit the kisses of a 
No more handsome 
clouds of 


marvelous. 
more willing suitor. 
face ever dreamed near the 
chance. 

His was that mingled expression of 
mien in which delicacy and rigor made 
superb one the-other. It was that coun- 
tenance that seemed disappointed with the 
world without holding grudge against it. 
He looked upon wine as a feat of swal- 
lowing—a liquid magic that supplies and 
mocks the demand for satisfaction. He 
walked in battle as another display of 
futility. He beheld women as to say, Thou 
most beautiful disappointer of all. Yet 
with the goblet, the sword and the myrtle- 
wreath, he was most courageous. It was 
his carelessness in the work of all that 
showed him fascinating, yet caused him- 
self to be viewed finally as he viewed, a 
disappointment. Many a woman found 
Ixander’s smile to be vexing: it predicted 
“passion; its passion was loveless. His lips 
parted in bewildering gaiety. The same 
sinile at the end was found cruel where it 
had been fancied innocent. 

All this he knew and deplored, and unto 
the same he imputed the worldliness of the 
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world ; blamed it for the gibbous grandeur 
of its emptiness. What he demanded of 
woman was romance; she gave him love. 
It is therefore plain why women desired 
his love and found only romance. 

Notwithstanding, his life was not re- 
pressed. His natural spirits enlivened to 
the very whisper of pleasure. It was his 
expert knowledge of the time when that 
whisper would grow to a laugh and then 
sink to a gasp, that made him incredulous, 
cruel, enchanting. A prince may be en- 
chanting without accusation of immas- 
culinity. It is a term applied by men to 
women, and by women bestowed upon 
princes. For, in Ixander’s day, princes 
were princes in stature as well as rank. 
Then (and in Ixander’s case especially) it 
required no armor and silks to make him 
royal. In the nakedness of a god, he 
might have been mistaken for more, not 
less, than a prince. 

He departed the banquet early that 
night and sought out Pryo. Pryo had 
completed his supplication and was dining 
on bread, roots, honey and water. He was 
not an accredited priest. It was not 
known how much influence he had with 
the gods. His following was a few; yet 
was he frequently harkened to, in seques- 
tered circumstance, when other mystics 
were non-plussed. . 

In his garden was a walled space where 
he was wont to do divine rites, the extent 
of which he did not boast.. Here was an 
oak tree, whose roots in the night seemed 
like great serpents; and branches, like the 
seats of the mighty dead. A low, moaning 
sound was in the leaves. 

Thither proceeded the dark figures of 
Pryo and Ixander. The prince was tall, 
and the priest taller, but not as valiant in 
outline. He was lean, with deeper shad- 
ows. 

“The trees died and the men died; the 
acorns fell, and the men gave their loves. 
The trees sprouted again, and the children 
of men grew strong. These fell and those 
died again. There were many witherings 
and many deaths. And here is the mortal 
of the god ; perhaps here is tree of his very 
tree. Wah-wah is come, and Ainu is 
come. They will come forever.” So re- 
peated Pryo the message he had previ- 
ously given the prince. 

Ixander climbed the oak, for among 
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its branches he pereeived a woman. 

“Who are you?” he asked, supporting 
himself on the bough before her. 

“Ainu,” she replied, for so Pryo had 
instructed Anori. 

In a crutch of the tree, beside them, lay 
the sword of Wah-wah. At this dull thing, 
shining out of the centuries, well might 
Time have become incarnate, to witness 
his oldest curiosity among men. And well 
had he not, for Time would have snatched 
his grim prize and thrust it into the deep- 
est store-house of oblivion. Now, it lay 
among men. 

“Take up the sword,’ came the deep 
voice of Pryo, below. 

“What wonder is this?” Ixander mur- 
mured. Sparkling in the shadows of the 
flint still were its pristine indications of 
man and woman. 

He glared as a lover at her before him. 
Moonlight and the shadows of branch 
were like a lace over her. 

“Who would be so poor of heart as not 
to believe this!” he cried. “You have 
_ been mine for thousands of years. Our 
bodies lie like pressed ghosts upon that 
stone.” 

“Descend,” said the priest. 

TIxander was about to assist the maiden, 
when, filled with sudden fervor, he shoved 
the sword into his girdle, and, grasping 
the form of his ancient mate, steadied 
himself with free hand and carried her to 
a footing on the lowest branch, whence, 
swinging with gigantic ease, he released 
her standing on earth. - 

Pryo lay hold of the sword and bade 
them rest their hands upon it. 

“By thjs token,” he intoned, “that was 
once and many times in your sacred pos- 
sessions, and that bears the mark of your 
antique lives, I recognize, declare and 
sanctify you as prince and princess of love, 
king and queen of the world, god and god- 
dess of time.” 

“Holy man, you command an obedient 
spirit,” said Lxander. 

“Joy and fear is with me,” said Anori. 

“But this mystic marriage is short and 
ill-prepared,” said Pryo. “Go your sep- 
arate ways, each of you, until Vodar and 
his gods give their sign that the wedding 
has taken place in heaven. Keep the 
sword, Ixander. And Anori, back to thy 
father’s house I conduct thee.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Pryo was a glorious mystic, and it was 
the vaguer faculties of men’s minds that 
he was fond to control. He beheld in 
governments crude expositions of right- 
eousness; he observed in religion obnox- 
ious portrayals of divinity. 

He belonged to a secret order whose 
beginning was prehistoric to themselves. 
They had possessed the sword of Wah-wah 


‘and wished to confer it upon the winner 


of a set of championship games, assuming 
that Wah-wah would abet his favorite. 
Pryo was not an unswerving believer in 
the divine attendance on championship 
struggles, and, one night, gaining access 
to the shrine of the sword, abstracted it 
and informed the king that the order was 
given to philosophies insidious, impious 
and dangerous to the reign. Cambyzantes 
thereupon banished them all, having them 
escorted bv cavalry out of the city, parts 
of the way on the run, and received Pryo 
in high favor, to the high jealousv of other 
oracular devotees. 

This was a hasty act of royal self-de- 
fense. Kingships are not ordinarily se- 
cure.. The supreme office is a bold occupa- 
tion and likely to be coveted by others of 
the bold. It has, likewise, necessary ene- 
mies, always awaiting their opportunity 
to assail. ‘The inherited kingship in the 
mind of every dignified man is eventually 
disastrous to the lord of all. 

In opposition to this, monarchs are 
brave. The dangers of reigning are not 
deemed more than the casual perils which 
many men undergo picturesquely. 

Cambyzantes had a royal will, but no 
other ideal of government. He felt that 
the monarchical duty is to govern. Unto 
him, such government was but a function 
of himself. He was king. The fact in- 
cluded certain prerogatives. Who would 
steal this would be acting upon the same 
possessory instincts as if filching the meat 
from a lion. Discoursing on the lion’s or 
the king’s manner of originally having ob- 
tained the subject of dispute was not to 
the point. The meat was under his paw. 
The pretender might rage, and the dema- 
gogue rant; Cambyzantes would rule. 

The pretender, Harpakus, was a good 
man and sincere, even though Telles Eu- 
pator had observed that the virtue of pre- 
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tenders is always to be viewed with suspi- 
cion. The first wish of Harpakus was that 
the Cecropolians should be affaired well; 
his second was to perform the betterment 
himself. He had occupied the throne a 
few years before. He was so preoccupied 
in the affairs of the citizens that he neg- 
lected the soldiery. Cambyzantes was 
averse to such frivolity and displaced him. 
It was a question of genealogy, the motive 
apparent. The family of Cambyzantes had 
always been represented 
ernment. The family. claimed descent 
from Vodar; so did Harpakus. It was 


Prvo who had told Cambyzantes that he 
had the better claim, on the male side. At 
Cambyzantes had the better 


this time, 
army. 
His reign consisted of demanding ex- 
treme crown privileges. These were 
vradually encroached upon by the nobles, 
law-givers, constitutions, the Council of 
the Five Hundred, the Seven Advisers, 
the Court of Justice, the Assembly of the 
People, the tirades of demagogues, and 
other makeshifts of liberty. Cambyzantes 
sometimes complied with them, sometimes 
resisted. Frequently he paid no attention 
to them; and occasionally this was after 
having promised to do as they requested. 
Harpakus was a_ dignified patriarch 
with large head and woolly white beard. 
It was one of his hobbies to be staunch for 
the rights of the humblest. He was pop- 
ular, but not magnetically so. However, 
his military strength was more than 
Telles Kupator had presumed. Hundreds 
of citizens were willing to follow him in 
an emergency. It was also said that he 
had made a secret pact with Gorlius, the 
demagogue, and that the latter would, at 
the needful moment, cast his following 
with the pretender’s. But of these rumors 
Cambyzantes and ‘Telles and Ixander 
heard little. To them, it was merely a case 


of pretenders and demagogues, who usu- 


ally died in peaceful old age and were 
forgiven at their funerals. Now and then 
the suddenness of their deaths caused a 
profession of horror from the throne and 
a note of sympathy for the surviving fam- 
ily. 

Not far from the scene of these frail- 
ties in power was the city of Pergasia. 
lts king, Perdicor, was most democratic. 
His ascension to the throne had been 


in the gov-— 
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celebrated with an abrogation of all exist- 
ing debts, the abolition of slavery, a pub- 
lie division of lands, trial courts for all, 
and many other reformations. Harpa- 
kus subsequently drew up a constitution 
and codes similar to Perdicor’s and pub- 
lished them to the Cecropolians. And he 
swore by the Vodar Horkios, god of oaths, 
that he would substantiate his principles 
immediately upon clapping the crown to 
his head. The mob applauded these 
statements, yet made no overt move to 
fight for them. They returned to their 
homes and employments, and anon came 
again to Harpakus, to listen, to mutter, 
and to applaud. They shouted, “To the 
spears!” “To the altars!” “Assassina- 
tion!” And they shouted the louder 
when the eloquence of Harpakus was 
finer. In bad weather, there was no dem- 
onstration. 

Eventually, though, it was ‘noticeable 
he had declared himself so often he be- 
came aweary and took to the maxims of 
philosophers. He was majestic and kind 
to his wife. Once he let a teardrop fall 
to the brow of his daughter and asked 
if she still revered him. 

On the very afternoon of that night 
when Anori met Ixander at Pryo’s house, 
Harpakus departed for the city of Per- 


‘gasia, to seek audience and aid of its 


king. 

Perdicor, when the other’s business was 
made known, entertained him with the 
war dinner of black blood broth and pork 
cooked in blood seasoned with vinegar and 
salt. Then the War Senate of Twelve cast 
down their swords at the feet of the 
bronze War God to signify that while 
these weapons lay there every promise 
made to Harpakus would be an oath of 
war. 

Perdicor was wise with that wisdom 
that only the virtuous possess. For their 
good intentions lead them to many sor- 
rows that the merely crafty never know. 
He required a poignant motive giving bat- 
tle tc Cambyzantes. His soldiers would 
scarcely be interested in the good of the 
Cecropolians as Harpakus foreordained it. 
It was left to the ingenuity of Harpakus 
to force an issue, one that would zealotize 
the Pergasian troops to the onslaught 
rather than march them to the word of 
discipline. However, the war was to be 
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for the good of the Cecropolians, be the 
purpose what it would. 

Harpakus suggested that it be a re- 
ligious war. The god Jidon was especially 
revered in Pergasia as its patron deity. 
There was a huge gold and ivory statue of 
Jidon in the Temple of Public Worship 
at Cecropolias, but one larger and more 
sumptuous of Vodar. MHarpakus was 
friendly with a subordinate priest of this 
temple, and would promise him the chief 
priestship provided he would defile the 
statue of Jidon and thus insult Perdicor 
to the pretext of a fantical invasion. Af- 
ter insulting the statue, to the downfall 
of his monarch, he was to repent and serve 
the victorious deity. 

“And thus,” spake Perdicor, “the cities 
of Cecropolias and Pergasia will be the 
two flaming eyes of the world, the twin 
lights worshipped by all mankind as the 
- models of justice and celebrity.” (Here 
he looked at Harpakus.) “And were it 
not that the intermarriage of royalty 


breeds confusion of thrones, I should say, 
let the Prince of Pergasia and the Princess 
.of Cecropolias give you and me our grand- 


children in common.” 

“T am old,” replied Harpakus. “I shall 
have no son. Give me your youngest for 
my daughter, and let our priests draw up 
from the oracles a code of dynasty that 
shall be forever free of quarrel, full of 
love.” 

“Let the two meet,” said Perdicor, “and 
T have no doubt that two such choice 
spirits will find choice in each other.” 

Then the Senate of Twelve took up their 
swords and smote the barbaric oaken god 
of war that had been captured and affixed 
to the base.of their own battle deity. 

The next day Harpakus rejourneyed to 
his city and sped the news to Akon, the 
priest, whom he charged to confer with 
Pergasia’s sacred body in arrangement of 
the dynasty. 

With high pomp in his imagination and 
sanctity in his manner, Akon received 
these negotiations. Upon the next day he 
set out, a grim, purple-clad figure, with 
long black hair. The distance was.a dim 
blue, and the road was gray. Slowly the 
swaying purple, tressed with black, moved 
along the gray and became dim in the 
dimmer blue. 

Harpakus ealled his daughtér in the 
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garden. “Anori,” he said, “you may yet 
be a princess of state.” 

She blushed under her native skies. She 
had partaken of a confusion of ideas and 
a confusion of facts within the few days, 
and which left her in that anomalous 
mind that is neither free to move nor free 
to tell of its chains. Surely and yet 
doubtfully she belonged to Ixander. Yet 
there was no Ixander beside her as a fact. 
For a few brief moments beneath the mys- 
tic oak, she had spoken to him, and then 
hurried away with the priest. 

Harpakus repeated his statement in a 
more authoritative tone, as if demanding 
an answer. Anori, called upon to speak, 
began as abstractly as possible. 

“Yes: I have been told.” 

“Who has known this?” 
asked with surprise. 

.“Pryo, the priest.” 

The Pretender raised his brows. Had he 
been betrayed by Akon to many, or had 
that chanting numbskull taken only Pryo 
into his elated confidence ? 

“And whereof does Pryo know this?” 
The question was put with seeming indif- 
ference. 

“He has had it of an ancient oracle,” 
she replied. 

It was now the pretender’s delightful 
confusion. 

“Pryo oft finds the truth in supersti- 
tious ways,” he declared. 

Further he questioned, to the end that 
he was informed of the priest’s acquaint- 
ance with her; but she did not mention 
Ixander. 

In the meanwhile, Akon arrived at Per- 
gasia, went to the altars of that city and 
conferred with its chief priest, as ad- 
vised. This dignitary dealt with his visitor 
already as a conquest of war. He delivered 
an exact plan for the gods and oracles of 
Cecropolias when that city should be in 
the hands of Perdicor. The war was to 
be remarkable as a triumph of the god 
Jidon over the god Vodar. ‘The statues 
and oracles of Vodar weré to be made sec- 
ond to those of Jidon. It was Jidon’s 
war. A mightier statue and more impres- 
sive than all was to be erected in the 
highest places. Vodar was to be disrated 
and gradually classed among the inferior 
deities. 

To this plan, Akon could at first only 


the father 
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vent his astonishment. He had lived and 
prospered under the tutelage of Vodar. 
Vodar had been the dominant spirit of 
the universe. It was Vodar that had es- 
tablished the supremacy of the present 
hierarchy. All the gods themselves feared 
Vodar. He was Lord of the Thunderbolt 
and King of the Heavens. He had but to 
frown and the skies were overcast. He had 
but to shake his ambrosial fist at the world 
and the world was rent with storms and 
tremblings. Akon had prayed to Vodar, 
sung to him, fasted for him, feasted in 
his honor, sacrificed, ceremonied, collected 
tribute, coveted and retained relics, and 
even performed miracles in and by the 
grace of Vodar. 

And here now was Jidon thrust upon 
him. Jidon, in Akon’s eyes, had ever 
been a barbaric substitute, fit for an ignor- 
ant, unblessed people, worshiped by the 
Pergasians, because they knew Vodar’s 
favorite city to be Cecropolias. Had not 


the great prophets told how Jidon once 
assumed to dispute the anger of Vodar, 
and Vodar, rising in a cloud of light be- 


hind his eternal shield, with a blast of 
thunders hurled Jidon down to earth, 
where the latter founded the city of Per- 
gasia. Poets had sung this; sculptors had 
smitten it in marble on the frieze of the 
temple. How would Akon brook the 
alien insolence of installing the once de- 
feated Jidon on the pedestals of prayer? 

[In answer to this from the bewildered 
mouth of the visitor, the chief priest said 
that that was Jidon’s affair; that Jidon 
was the greater god, having passed through 
a period of labors and meditations; that 
he was now ready to appear in his destined 
power. At any rate, in the new order of 
things, Akon was to be honored as the 
chief priest in Cecropolias. Vodar had 
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ever left him a subordinate; Jidon would 
exalt him to the first place. 

The temptation and the logic was strong 
in Akon. He bent heavily near the light 
of the bronze lamp. Black shadows were 
around his purple robe. Huge, animated 
clouds of smoke rolled from the sacred 
flame of the altar. Glimmering bronze 
wreaths hung atop the marble columns. 
A heavy incense wrapped him. Perfumed, 
winking, terrible gloom filled the hall 
and seemed to shift about. It all told of 
the power of Jidon. Akon was there as 
a mere supplicant. 

After some minutes of contemplation, 
and without more argument or ado, Akon, 
first with a gesture, signified, and then 
with words uttered the surrender of Vo- 
dar. He bartered the supremacy of gods. 
It was the business of priests. Yet he re- 
quested in provision thereof the pledge of 
maintaining one ancient custom: that of 
taxing the hearth-fires of all the inhabi- 
tants for one piece of silver at the first 
thunder-storm of each year. This had 
been for the service of the eternal fire of 
Vodar and the ceremonies of two attendant 
priests. Such tax was repugnant to the 
Pergasians and to Jidon, their priests al- ‘ 
ways having denounced the custom. How- 
ever, by virtue of the raising of the god, 
it was agreed that the prospective chief 
priest be allowed to continue the cere- 
monies of fire, but not attribute it as an 
equal joy of the new God of Thunderbolts. 

He was then instructed to have a dream 
in which Vodar should bid him violate 
the statue of Jidon by offering it the un- 
used parts of Vodar’s sacrificial bull and 
casting some of these at its face. 

These things Akon promised to do, 
and took leave of his entertainers. 

(To be Continued.) 





AFTER THE UP-STAGE HAD PASSED 


BY WALTER ARCHER FROST 


room of the half-way 
house admitted that 
things looked bad. In- 
deed, it was from 
sheer despondency 
that Fenn Colby, who 
was dealing, forgot to 
stack the pack. It was, however, only af- 
ter the one inexperienced player had raked 
in the pot that the utter hopelessness of 
the situation became clear and the crowd, 
allowing the cards to fall upon the table 
or mingle with the sawdust on the floor, 
rose with one gloomy impulse to gaze 
again in the direction of the up-stage from 
Carquez, which had just come in. 

There seemed nothing, in the appear- 
ance of the vehicle, to justify their state 
of mind: worn, bent and reeling, like an 
outcast acceptable neither to the local 
wilderness nor the civilization between 
which it plied, it grinned at them famil- 
iarly from the dull sockets of its unlighted 
lamps. 

On the driver’s seat, “Leredo” Dick 
lounged with professional taciturnity, the 
reins loose but ready in his hands. 

So far, the men in the doorway saw no 
unusual thing, for the stage was but one 
of a common type, and Leredo was the 
same, though the hardiest and most reck- 
less of his class. 

What held the attention of the inter- 
rupted gamblers was the other figure on 
the box. “Yes,” said Colby, after another 
long, unwinking stare, “I can’t get what’s 
brought him up here from the Southern 
run, but that sure is ‘Law an’ Order’ 
Wade!” 

After the ccmprehensive glance in 
which they had been photographed and 
classified, the man of whom they spoke ig- 
nored them utterly. He seemed oblivious 
of those around him and of where he was; 
and indeed he was so, for even Dick’s roar- 
ed command, the wild rush of the four 


against the traces, and the mad heeling 
of the coach, failed to tell him that they 
were again upon their way. 

For John Wade had just entered a new 
world, the general admirability of which 
puzzled while fascinating his simple heart 
—a few moments before, when they had 
swung into San Peto for mail and passen- 
gers, the usual derelicts of a _ half-way 
house had surrounded them, and, just as 
he was turning from the too familiar sight 
he had caught a flash of white duck, a 
figure whose lissom grace he had noticed 
even before its slenderness, a tumble of 
blonde hair which the sombrero could 
neither control nor hide and, beneath it, 
gray eyes, merry and comprehending, 
which looked into his and smiled. This 
he had seen. 

And she: a man, big-boned, and lean, 
tanned as to face and honest as to eyes, 
fearless, alert and forceful, yet fun-lovy- 
ing as became his perfect health. And 
one thing more: his sawed-off Winchester 
and his position on the box told her that 
he was the Express Messenger. 

Their eyes had met only for an instant, 
and then the crowd had drifted back be- 
tween; but the vision tarried with him, 
tarried to tell him that its subtly sug- 
gested comradeship had, unaccountably. 
terminated his loneliness. 

He had been lonely: the peculiar re- 
spect, which was accorded him, rested 
heavily at times. He was young-enough to 
attribute it to the office which he held, but 
the others knew that it was because, in the 
International Rapid Revolver contest at 
Nevada, the year before, he had _ estab- 
lished an almost unbelievable record in 
marksmanship. That had marked him, 
made his name a by-word in every gam- 
bling house and in a thousand lost camps 
among the hills. They went further, even 
knew his history, could have told you how 
he had left the East for ranching in the 
limitless Southwest, and, there being 
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cleverly cheated of his patrimony, how 
he had struck northward, with boyish en- 
thusiasm entering the great match, and 
won. And when a California company had 
immediately engaged him to guard the 
treasure weekly carried in the Carquez 
stage, the salary which had amazed him, 
struck them as being not more than ade- 
quate. 

It also struck them as appropriate that 
they should leave him to himself. So 
much for the decision of the “unrecon- 
structed” who formed the population’s 
mass. 

On his side, male and female alike, he 
pitied them, and sought them only pro- 
fessionally; he fell back, for companion- 
ship, on Leredo Dick, who, knowing a 
man when he saw one, loved him as a 
father might have done. 

Tonight, however, Dick was disap- 
pointed in his protege. “’Re you ’sleep?” 
he asked, as they flew along their way. 
“Tell you what, this’s yer first trip over 
here, and some of these places, you want 
to get familiar with. That thar, fer ex- 
ample,” indicating a dark corner of buck- 
eyes with his. whip, “’s where Hank Con- 
ley, Messenger before you, got his.” 

Still, he was not answered. 

‘“‘An’ I meant to have told you that, just 
as we gits to the top, to turn down for th’ 
flats ——” 

This time, he was interrupted: “Never 
saw anything like her, Dick!” 

Leredo turned, then, following the 
other’s eyes: “She sure ’s a beauty. Looks 
light, too, fer her 100 stone. Got her at 
Dal’s. Didn’t want to let her go, but she’d 
took a plumb dislike to him, snapped a 
junk out of his shoulder, and, only the 
day before--——” 

The Messenger was staring into the 
weather-beaten face: “For Gad’s sake, 
Dick, what are you talking about?” 

Dick stared back, no less incredulously. 
“Talking *bout? Same as you, of course; 
that thar new off-leader, cleanest little 
mare that ever come out of Arkansaw !” 

“You’re wrong,” laughed Wade. “I 
was speaking of that girl.” 

“Didn’t see her,” said. Dick, with evi- 
dent disgust, as his eyes clung to the 
slighted mare. And, to the next question: 
“Not noticin’ her, how could you expect 
me to recollect her name!” 
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Another did, however. “That was 
*Rinda Collard,” said a voice from the 
body of the stage. “Just back from the 
States; her father keeps the half-way 
house.” 

“Thank you.” As he spoke, Wade 
turned, but night had come down suddenly 
in the defile, and he could not see the 
speaker’s face. He recognized the voice, 
though: that of the tenderfoot tourist 
who, soon after they left Bolling, had 
shown urban interest in the Messenger’s 
abbreviated rifle and 44. 

He thought of this now; but the 
thought passed as colorless recollections 
will, and, as they took the down grade 
without break or slackening of their pace, 
he left the present for the future—and the 
girl. 

At Fowler’s, the next stop, he bought a 
pair of delicately-cut and rarely-beaded 
moccasins, which, from the seat, he had 
seen hanging at the door, addressed them 
to her, speculating with a laugh on their 
reception, as the stage swung out upon 
the main road again. 

Then, lulled by the steady rub of the 
leather and Leredo’s accompanying exhor- 
tation of the four, he relaxed utterly, im- 
agination to grow until the actual passed 
into unreality, under the impulse of his 
thoughts: the close-growing foliage which 
on both sides hemmed the road, seemed 
hangings of velvet, and every star a planet 
in the unwinding ribbon of sky above his 
head; the forest glades reached endless, 
pillared by the redwoods, innumerable 
and infinite. And, through their quiet, 
not to be sounded depths, he was riding 
with her now, the two grateful for the 
solitude which made the more blest their 
all-complete companionship, and he was 
leaning toward her, had even—when, with- 
out warning, the stage gave a sudden and 
breathless reel, and a voice, which he had 
heard before, said. evenly: “You’re both 
covered, so I guess, young fellow, if you 
don’t mind, you can pass me down that 
mail bag and the box.” 

Wade’s whirl showed him only a tangled 
wilderness thrown out in a vivid circle by 
the lamps, and, directly before him, the 
long barrel of a Colt’s, steady in the hands 
of the “tourist” who had examined his 
outfit with such well-acted temerity six 
hours before. 
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All this, he saw, as with one purely au- 
tomatic swing, his Winchester came to his 
shoulder on a line with the masked man 
at the horses’ heads; but swifter still was 
the dart of his fist, sending the supposed 
tenderfoot backward to the ground; then, 
seeing two more men spring out from no- 
where in particular, he turned his rifle 
toward them, working the lever until it 
sung, the next instant down beside them. 
Colt in hand, to be nailed to the spot by 
the sight which met his eyes: the man at 
the leaders’ heads still held the bits; the 
other two covered Leredo; the man he had 
struck, awaited him weakly but with smil- 
ing steadiness: not a man had he brought 
down. 

Dazed, for he knew his aim at twice 
that distance to be infallible, he stared 
about him, to be at last recalled again by 
the leader’s voice: “Don’t blame yourself ; 
your aim was all right: the trouble was, 
you used blank cartridges.” 

“Used blanks ?” 

“Exactly,” smiling, yet more appreci- 
atively. 

“You exchanged guns with me back 
there.” It was not a question: the words 
came self-denunciatorily. 

“Quite so, to avoid the necessity of your 
‘getting’ us, or, the alternative 

“There would have been no alternative! 
But now?” 

“Only the formality of taking away 
the things we had to have.” 

“You haven’t got-them yet!” With the 
words, he was at them, extinguishing the 
nearest lamp as he sprang. Leredo’s 
shout, as he gave the four the lash, the 
grind of gravel under frenzied feet, then 
two shots and the brave wheelers down, 
and for a second time the stage was still, 
this time, with cut traces, anchored, mo- 
tionless; and round it, one tall, reckless, 
heroic figure, fighting fearful odds, refus- 
ing to surrender while he lived. Then one 
lone shot, well aimed, the pleasant voice 
speaking regretfully: “He made me do it: 
I'd have spared him if I could.” And the 
road agent, slowly mounting with the box 
and bag he had stopped the up-stage to 
have, looked back to where the Messenger, 
after reeling in an aimless circle, wavered 
and then sank, still resisting, to the 
ground. 

Behind, the stage, its one lantern shad- 


owed in the gloom; a voice, Leredo’s, as 
he sought, but could not find: “They’ve 
took him with ’em; the poor lad’s got his, 
either way you play the shot.” Then, with 
an oath of vengeance, fearful in its pri- 
mordial intensity, he rolled out the dead 
wheelers, forced the leaders’ into place, 
sprang to his seat before the newly 
affrighted passengers, and the up-stage 
had passed. 

Darkness, the deeper, as the forest 
silence settled down; the night wind, wan- 
dering cool from far Sierran silvan 
heights,‘soughed gently, then ceased, and 
life seemed suspended, in the utter quies- 
cence of the mountain road. 

Then in the deeper blackness off the 
traveled way, came a flash as of a briskly 
ignited match, a low laugh, and John 
Wade, Express Messenger, whose obituary 
was at that moment being composed by 
loyal Dick, puffed strongly on a stubby 
briar wood pipe. And, that done, his 
back against a giant redwood, he gave 
himself leisurely to thought: 

“Tt’s my best move to lie here, for they 
may double, and I’m not armed too well 
just yet. They'll make for Toluma, the 
nearest railroad stop. No, not that. 
though, for they know Dick’ll wire, and 
every place be on the watch. They'll 


strike one for the camps after getting sup- _ 


plies at the worst town they can pick out: 
and then back into the defiles until the 
posse has got tired of getting lost. And, 
after that, off to the-south somewhere, 
probably into New Mexico. 

“With friends in every low joint that 
bucks the law, and money to bribe with, 
they think they’re safe. And they are un- 
less—unless I can get to them before their 
friends have hidden them away. Until 
morning, then.” And plunging for a 
noiseless hundred yards still further off 
the beaten track, beneath a scrub oak, he 
went immediately to sleep. 

With the faintest dawn, he awoke, and 
hurried back to the deserted way, where 
good luck awaited him: for there lay a 
sawed-off W inchester, half-visible under a 
limb of the tree which had been dropped 
to block the road. 

It had evidently been thrown there in 
the struggle. He lifted it, and something 
in its hang made him ‘stare eagerly: in 
another second he had crammed his hand- 
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kerchief into its muzzle, removing it, to 
find it clean: yes, it was his own gun, 
sighted to his eye, and charged with ball, 
not blanks. 

In a second, he understood it: the road 
agent had been the victim of his own de- 
vice, for, after being hurled from the stage 
by the Messenger, he had snatched up a 
Winchester, not Wade’s, as he thought, but 
the blank-charged duplicate; it was with 
this that he had fired when, after his hand- 
to-hand onslaught, the Messenger had 
charged. Wade’s well-studied fall had as- 
sisted the deceit; and the highwaymen 
had left for dead the man by whom, at 
that very instant, their capture was being 
planned. 

John saw it, laughed aloud, then paled, 
looking narrowly about him, in fear of 
what seemed too perfect luck. But all 
was soundless, himself the only thing that 
stirred. Then, alert and armed as even 


he could wish, he was out, eyes on the 
road, fast upon their track. 

For the first three miles, the fugitives 
had kept the stage road; but then their 


trail disappeared utterly, the only hoof- 
prints coming toward him in the direction 
taken by the stage. 

Again and again he covered the fifty 
vards on each side of where the track had 
- dropped, but he could find only the famil- 
iar foot-prints of the four. It was true 
that, not long before, three horsemen 
had ridden in from the West, but this 
did not help him—those he wanted were 
not coming from but leading there. Ex- 
amining these more closely, however, he 
saw that the bounds of these three horses 
were not uniform, for, in the case of two, 
leaps were longer than those taken by the 
third; the three were hurrying, but the 
third horse had labored in his stride, a fact 
indicated further by his tracks, the weight 
instead of coming forward primarily to 
the toe, was lightest there, the deepest in- 
dentation being at the “corks.” Then, in 
a flash, he saw it: the ‘tourist,’ with new 
cleverness, had reversed the horses’ shoes, 
an four men were on the three: the third 
horse had done well to keep even the 
stride he did, for he was carrying double 
weight. 

Yes, the trick was well out of the ordi- 
nary. -But Wade admired it only as he 
hurried on,-an hour later to come out, 
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with their trail, at the tumble-down cabin 
of a mountaineer. 

He approached the house 
but, entering suddenly, found 
anted. : 

The road-agents had, however, been on 
terms of intimacy with, even if they had 
not constituted, the inmates of the place, 
for there were two bunks, and two blan- 
kets laid out with some care to neatness 
on the floor, and all were fresh-used, for 
no dust had settled down. 

In an open box in one corner, he found 
that local rarity, a razor and accessories, 
and, in the bottom, two or three rough 
suits of clothing, and the outfit of a pros- 
pector, bag and pick and pan. 

Thought was action, with the Messen- 
ger, and when, ten minutes later flames 
broke out almost instantly to envelop the 
sun-baked roof, the clean-shaven young 
fellow who was their only witness, looked 
on contentedly: “It was the only way, for 
I hadn’t time to ‘cache’ my outfit properly. 
Arson’s a poor return for hospitality; 
but, some day, I’ll take a vacation and 
put the shack up again. And, when I 
do it, she’l] But I’ve got to get those 
moccasins for her, first, and they’re in 
the outer bag that holds the inner and the 
mail.” Then, he laughed frankly, for he 
had realized that his first thought had 
not been of the mail, but of the moc- 
casins. i 


cautiously ; 
it unten- 


“Gad, I’d- better be moving! 
And, with a swinging step, he again took 
up the trail. 

And when, three hours later, the posse 
drew rein at the smoking ruins to breathe 
their horses and try to guess the secret of 
the blaze, the silent ashes helped them 
as little as the man who, further down, 
stepped off the road to let them pass. The 
pick on his wide shoulder showed what his 
calling was, and, already delayed, they 
did not stop to question him. 

Still further on, a prostrate inebriate 
answered in fear and secrecy. “Four of 
em,” he said, “come out here right early 
in the day, and, when they saw I marked 
’em, they sent me a shot and doubled back 
that way.” 

As they turned in the named direction 
the posse admitted gratitude, and wanted 
to “make it right.” But he would accept 
nothing: it hadn’t cost him anything, he 
said, and he was willing to give the in- 
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formation free of charge. As a matter of 
fact he could afford to, for others had 
paid him well for doing it. 

At “The Morning Star” at Toluma, the 
crowd was large, that day, and the trade 
unusually brisk. Conversation, too was 
rampant, such shop-worn and stagnant 
topics as miners’ brawls and differences at 
cards being gratefully abandoned in favor 
of the holding up of the Carquez stage, 
an incident whose happening, struck them, 
for this reason among others, as a direct 
act of Providence. 

There was more than interest: there 
was a keen satisfaction in the way they 
spoke of it. And, oddly enough, they 
seemed to have known of it from the mo- 
ment that it took place. Its success, they 
regarded with complacency; it was, they 
agreed, “a good one on the company.” 

Ready money had made the business 
thrive, and themselves garrulous. When 
the money was gone, they maunted and de- 
parted leisurely, almost the last to go be- 
ing four men who, during the talk, had 
‘ordered’ and drank from their saddles 
at the door, and these rode away quite de- 
liberately in the direction in which their 
friends had gone. 

Three minutes later, a traveler entered 
“The Morning Star.” He had come far, 
from San Rafael, he said, as he ordered 
the local stimulant. ; 

“Cooking for Hurlburt,” asked the bar- 
keep, carelessly. , 

“No,” answered the big miner ; “playing 
the hand alone.” 

He might have been questioned further, 
but an interruption came from a table in 
the rear end of the room. “That cleans 
me, by ! No, there’s my horse, that 
buckskin—goes for $100 down.” 

“Tone,” said the imperturbable winner, 
and the game went on. 

Of the crowd, now only four or five re- 
mained. They sat idly, and, when they 
spoke, it was of the weather, the “strikes” 
at Goldfield, or the burning out of Fallon, 
at the Flats; of anything, in short, except 
the stage robbery. 

The young miner waited with the best 
patience that he could simulate. He knew 
that, in all probability, the men before him 
could tell him all that he wished to 
know; but he knew, too, that any haste, 
in fact any inkling of his mission, would 


terminate his chance. He went further, 
admitting that the fact that he had not 
been fired on, when he entered, showed 
that he had not been recognized. 

In the meantime, his men were escap- 
ing. In ten minutes, five, they would be 
gone unredeemably. Yet he could only 
wait for some incautious word, some hint 
thrown out by a tongue loose from drink, 
from anger or from temperament. 

Then, just as he was at snapping ten- 
sion, the losing gambler spoke again: 
“That does it, unless some one ’Il give me 


- five for these.” The man turned, expect- 


ing still to see the crowd, but only the 
young miner answered him: “What have 
you got? I may be able to manage the 
five.” 

“Just these,” and heedless of a warning 
sent by some one in the room, he threw 
something soft and yellow on the floor. 

“T’ll take them.” There was an ex- 
change, and John Wade thrust into the 
breast of his shirt the moccasins which he 
had bought on the preceding afternoon. 

“Got any more,” he asked, facing the 
other with a steady smile. “I’d like to 
get some of a larger size.” 

Careless of what came, for he had lost 
heavily and was mad with alcohol, the man 
laughed recklessly: “I haven’t any more, 
but you might try the fellow that just left 
on the piebald; they’s no telling what he 
an’ his outfit’s taken on.” 

Wade turned to the man who was win- 
ning: ““That buckskin you just bought: is 
he for sale again ?” 

The other looked keenly at him, ‘hal! 
shrugged his shoulders, and _ relaxed: 
“Why, yes. An’,” coolly, “he’s faster than 
that piebald, if that’s what you mean.” 

“That’s what I mean.” As he spoke, 
Wade wheeled, and the bar-keep, whose 
hand had slipped absent-mindedly toward 
his hip, went, with its fellow, empty above 
his head. “That’s right,” the young miner 
said, glinting his eyes across the bar, “and 
just keep them up there until I say you 
can drop them. I’m John Wade, the Car- 
quez Messenger,” and, his hands in his 
pockets, he advanced upon the _ white- 
aproned man. 

Sure that he was “covered” by a gun in 
one of the Messenger’s unseen hands, the 
har-keep allowed himself to be disarmed. 
And no one spoke or moved as “Law and 
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Order” Wade backed swiftly from the 
room. Indeed, so well known was his skill 
that, as motionless, they watched him 
spring into the saddle, and ride out upon 
the piebald’s trail. 

After making sure of his seat and the 
qualities of his mount, Wade forced the 
horse to be satisfied with a moderate lope, 
unslung his Winchester from the bag in 
which he had hidden it, his eyes ever on 
the four men still visible ahead on the 
level, unbroken track. 

The box had, of course, long since been 
forced open, but they still had the bulk 
of its fifty thousand and the mail. They 
would undoubtedly fight to keep it; but, 
armed as he was, he knew they were his. 
After a mile or two, he let his mount have 
his head, and soon flew by them, the buck- 
skin’s main and tail astream with the fury 
of his stride, and behind the next turn, 
with the sun behind his head awaited 
them. 

At his command,’ they swerved, each 
reaching for his gun, but he swung his 
horse on them with the pressure of his 
knees. “Hands up!” he cried again, and 
this time they obeyed. 

“What’s the game?” came in the ‘tour- 
ist’s’ pleasant voice. 

“Just that fifty 
mails !” 

For a moment, dead silence. 
“By ! the Messenger !” 

“Exactly. Your guns first, and then 
the rest of it. And carefully, for this 
time, remember, I’m not using blanks!” 

The four Colt’s dropped simultaneous- 
. ly from the upraised hands, and, though 
he seemed not to have moved, a bullet 
from Wade’s rifle caught each, descend- 
ing, and spun it in the air. 

“Some shooting,” said the familiar, 
pleasant voice. “Say, it’s all yours. It’s 
here in the bag. If you want, you can 
see——. [ll cut it loose for you.” 

“Thank you, but I’ll do that for my- 
self.” He did so, the four sitting their 
horses rigidly. 

“And now?” There was, for the first 


thousand and .the 
Then— 
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time, a note of anxiety in the “tourist’s” 
voice. 

Wade laughed. “Well, it’s about this 
way: I’ve got you covered; but you’ve got 
too many friends around, for me to take 
you out of here. If the posse had kept 
with me—— But they didn’t. So all 
I’m going to ask of you is some decent 
whisky. I bought some back there, but, 
considering where I was, it seemed wiser 
not to swallow it.” 

Before he had finished, a silver-mounted 
flask fell at his feet. “As a souvenir?” 


asked the pleasant voice. 

“As a souvenir,” Wade answered. The 
next moment his was the only figure on 
the road. 

* 


* * % 


It took him some time to explain it to 
the company, and, even after he had fin- 
ished they were disgruntled at his leaving 
the road agents at large. But Lerado, 
joyed into incoherency at John’s return, 
swore violently as to the exact degree the 
Messenger knew his business better than 
his employers did, reminded them that 
they had the treasure anyway, and they 
became satisfied. 

There was, however, one who was deep- 
ly puzzled: it was upon receiving, in a 
roughly wrapped and dust-covered pack- 
age, a pair of moccasins; and what puz- 
zled her most was that, on the outside, 
there was written the word, “Delayed.” 

She asked her father, on the next day, 
and, on the next, Lerado Dick. But the 
grim driver would tell nothing. “I ain’t 
the one to give that there away. They’s 
only one man that’s got a right to, and 
he’s the Messenger; don’t suppose you 
ever noticed him, when we was going 
through?” And, John coming up at that 
instant: “Here, she wants to know who 
sent these things, and why they was ‘de- 
layed.’ ” 

Again the honest eyes laughed into his. 
“Do you know?” she asked him. 

“T do,” John answered. 

‘Will you tell me?” 

And he did. 








New molten silver, now of burnished gold 
Sheer from the hand of God the night was tossed 
And lies a jewel on the desert’s floor ; 
That lures men on and on, their reason lost, 
To dream of seas where stately ships sail down 
(And never cargo need be bought or sold) 
Unto a world upon the farthest shore 
Of which stand Hope and Faith and clear-eyed with 
Truth ‘ man 
With hands out-stretched in welcome, but with frown : aan 
For those who, ageing, need forswear their youth: catec 
Its ache for far horizons, and its tears . child 
That well unbidden to unclouded eyes. ° nag 
The hush of near infinity now falls : this 
On earth quiescent; earth relieved of fears— % not | 
Its calm is earnest of a paradise. a 
Time’s gashes on the face of distant hills 
Are now transformed by magic of the night sound 
To smiles. No anxious mother sage-hen calls ; ; oppos 
On sleepy brood in half-awakened note. | porri 
The moon swings close, the heart its beauty fills; \“¥ Gover 
Enthralled the systems pause their onward flight, ANG words 
And: life dies to a sob within the throat. YN — 
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THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


VII-THE PREDESTINATION 


AND ELECTION OF 


THE BIBLE 


BY C. 


T. RUSSELL 


PASTOR BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 


wg HE PRESENT genera- 

tion but little appre- 

ciates the awful im- 

port of the words pre- 

destination and elec- 

tion as they were un- 

derstood by _ their 

fathers in connection 

with the Divine Program in respect to 
mankind. The reason of this is, that these 
doctrines have not been taught to any 
extent during the last forty years. ‘The 
catechisms which formerly instructed the 
children, the youth and the gray-haired, 


have now very generally been relegated 


to the rubbish heaps. A few tell us that 
this is because the public today “will 
not endure sound doctrine.” (2 Tim. 
4.3.) Our reply is, that the view of pre- 
destination and election entertained by 
our forefathers for centuries was neither 
sound doctrine nor sound reason. It was 
opposed alike to common sense and to the 
Scriptures. We are glad that the trav- 
esties upon the Divine Character and 
Government formerly identified with 
words predestination and election are no 
longer acceptable to any. 

True, several of the largest denomina- 
tions stil] declare that the “Westminster 
Confession of Faith” is theirs, but we 
know that in private conversation and in 
their hearts, this feature, at least, of 
that confession is ignored and denied. It 
speaks well for Presbyterianism _ that, 
while still holding to the Westminster 
Confession, it has adopted a new state- 
ment of faith for public consumption, 
which, while not denying these features, 
most happily ignores them. 


The Erroneous View Criticised. 
sy way of emphasizing what the Bible 


docs not teach, let us briefly review the 
rapidly-fading error on the subject of Pre- 
destination and election; errors which, 
perhaps, did more than almost any others 
to turn men away from God and from 
the Bible. Let it be understood that we 
are not criticising men, but doctrines. 
While criticising the doctrines of Brother 
Calvin, we are glad to admit that he had 
many noble qualities of heart and head, 
and that, in some respects, his teaching 
has exercised a powerful influence in the 
world for good. Undoubtedly his views 
of the sovereignty of God—his justice and 
his power—exercised a marked influence 
upon Christian sentiment along this line, 
leading to a greater reverence for Divine 
power, though we fear that it did not 
do much to cultivate love for God. From 
the Calvinistic standpoint, the Almighty, 
perfect in wisdom and power, mapped out 
in advance an unalterable program repre- 
sented by the words Divine Predestina- 
tion. According to this theory, every- 
thing, both good and bad, was foreor- 
dained and in its execution unavoidable. 
This doctrine, applied to humanity, de- 
clares that the Supreme Creator had from 
the beginning designed, predestinated, 
that a little handful, a saintly few, should 
constitute his elect, his favorites and be 
granted glorious things in heaven. The 
catechism was careful to mark out that 
this favoritism on God’s part was “not for 
any works or worthiness of ours, but of 
his own sovereign will.” Giving these 
words their full weight would signify that 
if the sovereign will had exercised itself 
with similar benevolnece towards the non- 
elect, they, too, would have shared the 
heavenly blessings. And since the Divine 
favor was not assumed to be connected 
with work or worthiness on our part it 
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follows that the lack of works and the 
lack of worthiness, on the part of the 
non-elect, need not have debarred them 
from the chiefest of Divine favors had 
Divine benevolence willed favorably to- 
ward them. 

As for the fate of the non-elect, their 
case was treated with the greatest delicacy 
possible to the situation by the pen of 
an able man. We were quietly informed 
that “God passed them by.” The doc- 
trine of total depravity lay at the bot- 
tom of this theory. It was claimed that 
Father Adam’s transgression of the 
Divine Law merited eternal torment as 
the portion of Justice for himself and 
every child of his that should ever be 
born. We were told that this was a 
just penalty, and that God through 
Christ merely released the elect as an ex- 
hibition of his love and grace—passing 
the others by—not electing to save them 
from torment. And the doctrine of pre- 
destination attached to the doctrine of 
election by way of showing that God’s 
. elective preferences for those whom he 
would favor were determined long in ad- 
vance of their birth, and that with equal 
deliberation he had foreordained that no 
help, no adequate relief, should be granted 
to the non- elect; they should be thor- 
oughly passed by, and allowed to go to 
the doom to which they were‘ sentenced— 
eternal torment. And that doom and the 
numbers of the non-elect were fully 
known to God in advance and approved as 
his unalterable will, his supreme good 
pleasure. 


Wesley's Heart Rebelled. 


John Wesley was reared under the in- 
fluence of the above teachings, but, as a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, he felt 
that he could not so preach. His head de- 
clined to recognize such a course as lov- 
ing even if it were just, and his heart 
wholly repudiated the thought that the 
Divine character and program could be 
after that manner. In his own largeness 
of heart Brother Wesley promulgated an 
opposite theory, namely, that since God 
is Love he must be doing all in his power 
to save our race from eternal torment. 
Brother Wesley urged that the millions 
who would reach eternal torment would 
get there on their own responsibility and 
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in spite of God’s best efforts to keep them 
out of it. Noble soul that he was, he 
braved persecution in his day in his ai- 
tempt to tell of his love of God and to 
urge sinners not to consider themselves 
non-elect and doomed to eternal torture, 
but to hearken to the voice of Divine 
mercy and to turn to the Lord with their 
whole heart and be abundantly pardoned. 

Wesley’s heart-teaching triumphed over 
Calvin’s logic. Not only has it resulted 
in the formation of the enormous bodies 
of Christians called Methodists, but far 
more than this, it has transformed the 
views of the Christian world of all de- 
nominations so that today, regardless of 
the denominational vows, the membership 
of practically every institution of Chris- 
tendom holds to Wesley’s views. 


Both Right and Both Wrong. 


Having commended both Calvin and 
Wesley as children of God, and many of 
the followers of their teachings as saints, 
it might seem to sorae temerity on our 
part to offer criticism of either, and par- 
ticularly of both. We are encouraged to 
do this, however, from two reasons: 

1. We wish to show that in some re- 
spects both of these doctrines are right 
and scriptural, and in other respects 
wrong and unscriptural. 

2. We are further encouraged to do this 
by the fact that denominationally these 
opposing “doctrines are about evenly rep- 
resented in the world, and all will admit 
that they cannot both be right while con- 
tradicting each other. 

3. If we shall succeed in demonstrating 
that these two opposing systems can be 
harmonized and that elements of both 
can be shown to be Scriptural and to har- 
monize with each other, then we believe 
that the advocates of both schools of 
thought would have reason to thank us 
for the service, and thousands who, 
through the conflict of these doctrines, 
have lost their faith in the Bible as the 
Word of God, may be rescued from un- 
belief. 


Reject the Errors First. 
Before coming to the subject from the 
Scriptural standpoint, we must tear away 
some of the sophistries and errors coli- 
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nected with these popular doctrines and 
must see them in their true light, in order 
that we may properly appreciate the 
teachings of the Scriptures on the subject. 

First, then, let us note the strong points 
of Calvinism which must stand, which 
can never be repudiated by God’s children 
with impunity—Divine Sovereignty, Fore- 
knowledge, Purpose, Intention, Justice, 
aud Power. “Known unto God are all his 
works from the beginning of the world.” 
(Acts 15:18.) Note his own declaration 
through the Prophet, “So shall my Word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it 
shall not return unto me void; but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it.”"—Isa. 55:11. 

We must agree with Calvinism in the 
Divine foreknowledge of whatsoever 
comes to pass; and, more than this, that 
nothing could come to pass contrary to 
the: Divine permission, although many 
things do come to pass, contrary to the 
Divine Law—being permitted for wise 
purposes. But while agreeing with 
Brother Calvin respecting these strong 
points of the Divine character, we must 
agree with Brother Wesley that love is not 
only an element of the Divine Character, 
but is, with justice, a dominating element 
in the Divine Program. .We must agree 
with Brother Wesley that neither human 
justice nor human love could predestinate 
the doom of eternal torment for a major- 
ity of our race—nor for a single member 
of it. We must agree with Wesley that 
- the Divine Program is that, eventually, 
God’s grace of forgiveness for sin must 
be free grace, and must extend to every 
member of our race. If our standpoint of 
the freeness of this grace is broader than 
that of Brother Wesley, it may not signify 
that are hearts are broader than his, but 
that the due time has come for’ the lifting 
of the vail of ignorance and superstition 
and the permitting of the eyes of our un- 
derstanding to see more clearly “with all 
saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height of 


“Love Divine, all love excelling,” 


“and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth all knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with all the fulness of God.”-— 
Eph. 3:18, 19. 
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Having shown that Brother Calvin’s 
view recognized God ‘as dignified and om- 
nipotent, but deficient in love, it is ap- 
propriate that we show that Brother Wes- 
ley, while recognizing a God of Divine 
love theoretically, implied his deficiency 
in wisdom and foreknowledge. Brother 
Wesley admitted with Brother Calvin 
that only the handful of-the saintly be- 
lievers would enter heaven, and he ad- 
mitted with him also that all the re- 
mainder would go to an eternity of tor- 
ture. The difference between the two 
theories, therefore, had no practical bear- 
ing upon the sufferings of the lost, but 
merely upon the Divine character, and 
provision in connection with the suffer- 
ing. Calvin taught that God willed it 
so. Wesley disputed this. 

Evidently “the God of all grace” would 
need to embody in himself not only the 
loving qualities of Wesley’s ideal, but also 
the dignity. wisdom and power of Cal- 
vin’s ideal—between the two we would 
find the God of the Bible and the God 
of whom our reasons could approve. 
Fully balanced, fully co-ordinated, God’s 
Justice, Love, Wisdom and Power, should 
be displayed in his dealings with human- 
ity. What would it profit us to have the 
loving God of Wesley’s teachings, who de- 
sired all sorts of good things for his crea- 
tures, if, with that love, he lacked the 
wisdom to direct a favorable plan or 
lacked the power to execute the favorable 
plan approved by his Wisdom and his 
Love? Let us rest assured that the God 
revealed in the Bible is perfect in all of 
his attributes. His Foreknowledge, look- 
ing down the avenues of tine, would 
have foreseen every incident connected 
with the interests of his creatures. And 
had that Foreknowledge perceived that 
Divine Justice could not grant. to the 
creature eternal life in bliss, but must 
perpetuate the existence in eternal suffer- 
ing, then Divine Wisdom and Love would 
surely have determined that Divine Power 
should net be exercised’ for the creation 
of that being; and Divine Justice would 
surely have decreed that no being should 
be created whom Divine Wisdom foresaw 
must spend an eternity of misery. 


Specious Arguments Rejected. 


We are not ignorant of the specious 
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arguments advanced by Brother Wesley 
and his coadjutors: 

1. That God could create a human soul, 
but could not destroy one. Absurd! Un- 
scriptural! We answer, Is it not ‘written 
“All the wicked will be destroyed?” (Psa. 
145:20.) And again, “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. 18:4) ; “Fear 
him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in Gehenna” (Matt. 10:28) ; 
“The wages of sin is death.”—Rom. 6:23. 

2. The specious argument that God has 
left the destinies of the heathen in our 
hands and has determined that, dying at 
the rate of ninety-five millions a day, 
they should be sent to eternal torment if 
Christian people do not send them word 
respecting Christ and his redemptive 
work. How absurd!~ Is it any wonder 
that infidelity laughs to scorn so abomin- 
able a misrepresentation of Divine Justice 
and Love? Surely the Heavenly Father’s 
character has been grossly traduced by his 
own family, his own children! Our hearts 
and our heads cry out for the living and 
true God of the Bible, who knew what he 
was doing when he undertook the creation 
of our race—a God not only benevolent in 
his designs, but thoroughly wise, capable 
and powerful for the carrying out of all 
his intentions. In the Bible, and in it 
alone, we find portrayed a God of this 
character, with a Plan of this calibre. 


Election and Free Grace. 


Briefly stated, the teach 


the 


Scriptures 

an election in the present age of 
“Chureh of the Firstborns, whose names 
are written in heaven,” but it does not 
teach that the non-elect are doomed to 


eternal torment. It does teach that the 
dead are really dead, but not hopelessly 
dead, not dead as the brute beasts. It 
teaches that the sentence of death came 
upon our entire race, and has resultgd 
in our mental, moral and physical blem- 
ish and decay. It teaches that the death 
sentence upon us as a race would have 
been an eternal one, had it not been for 
(‘od’s mercy expressed through Jesus and 
the work he has accomplished and will yet 
accomplish for our race. It teaches that 
the hope of our race is a resurrection from 
the dead, and a release from the domina- 
tion of imperfection and sin. 

The Bible does not teach that Free 
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Grace has yet reached mankind, but, on 
the contrary, that an elective process is 
now in operation, and that in due time, 
after the election shall have accomplished 
its selection of the Bride of Christ, then 
Free Grace will obtain throughout the 
whole earth and every creature will be 
brought to a knowledge of the Lord—“all 
the blind eyes shall be opened, all the 
deaf ears shall be unstopped.” That time 
of Free Grace will be the Millennial Age; 
and throughout that Age the Church of 
Christ, now being elected, will be joint- 
heirs with Jesus in his Kingdom and its 
glorious work for human uplifting from 
sin and death conditions. Thus “the 
elect” of this present time will ultimately 
be used of the Lord as his ‘Royal Priest- 
hood” under Christ Jesus their Head, 
their Chief Priest, in blessing of all the 
families of the earth with the fullest and 
most absolute opportunity of . attaining 
restitution to human perfection and life 
eternal—or, rejecting this favor, to die 
the Second Death, to be as though they 
had never been. 

We are asked, Do not the Scriptural 
statements which teach that there will be 
an “elect” Church, thereby imply that 
the masses of mankind are non-elect? and 
if non-elect surely they cannot go to the 
same happy abode with the elect, but must 
be remanded to eternal torture! 

How strange that these evil surmisings 
respecting the character and Program of 
the Heavenly Father should so persist in 
our minds! Do we reason so falsely on 
other subjects? The civilized world in 
our day is accustomed to this word elec- 
tion. We elect Legislatures and Con- 
gresses. The number chosen to these offi- 
ces is small indeed in comparison to the 
populece. Thus continually we have be- 
fore our mind’s eye an elect little com- 
pany and the non-elect multitudes—mil- 
lions. Do we reason that those not elected 
to the Legislature or to Congress, by rea- 
son of their non-election, must surely suf- 
fer some kind of torment? And is it not 
equally preposterous to reason after this 
fashion in respect to the elect and non- 
elect of the Scriptures? 

On the contrary, as legislators and 
judges are chosen from amongst the peo- 
ple because of their supposed suitability 
for special work and as they are ordained 
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“in office for the purpose of conserving the 
interests of the non-elect, so let us see the 
election so prominent in the Divine Pro- 
gram. The Church is being elected to 
membership in the Body of Christ—in the 
Spiritual Seed of Abraham. And the 
Divine declaration is that in this Seed of 
Abraham, this elect Church, all the famil- 
ies of the earth shall be blessed. Surely 
this is the only reasonable and sane view 
of this question, the only Scriptural view, 
the only view which enables us to appre- 
ciate the character and the Program of 
our God in dealing with Adam and his 
race.—Galatians, 3:29. 


Foreknowledge and Predestination. 


Has God predestined or determined in 
advance just which individuals shall be 
blessed with the opportunities of the 


High Calling of this Gospel Age to joint 
heirship with Christ? and, corresponding- 
iy, has he predestined which members of 
. our race may have the Restitution bless- 
ings of the next Age? and which shall be 
.esteemed unworthy of eternal life on any 
plane and be remanded to death—the 


“Second Death ;” eternal destruction? We 
reply that nothing in the Scriptures can 
possibly be construed to favor the view 
suggested. The predestinations of the 
Bible are of a Divine character. The 
Creator foreknew man’s fall ifto sin and 
its death penalty, and his own plan for 
redeeming and restoring the race. He 
fore-knew that he would tender the privi- 
lege of being the Redeemer, first to his 
only begotten Son. But the matter was 
open to the volition of the Logos. It was 
not compulsory, but optional with him. 
Likewise, our Creator foreordained or 
predestinated that an opportunity would 
be granted to some of the race to become 
joint-heirs with the Redeemer in his 
Kingdom and nature—such a class was 
predestinated, foreordained, but no sug- 
gestion was offered as to the- individuals 
to compose that foreordained class. On 
the contrary, the statement is definitely 
made, that in harmony with the Divine 
Program many should be called to this 
high position in comparison to the few 
that would be chosen. And the conditions 
upon which any of the called ones would 
be chosen are clearly set forth in the 
Scriptures; and those favored with the 
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call are specially exhorted to consider the 
matter as wholly dependent upon their 
own faithfulness, because “Faithful is he 
that calleth you, who will also do”—all 
that he has promised; hence it remains 
with the called ones to “make their call- 
ing and election sure.”—1 Thessalonians 
5:24, 

St. Paul sets forth this matter of pre- 
destination in most explicit language, and 
distinctly points out that Divine predesti- 
nation does not apply to the individual, 
but to the class and to the characteristics 
of all who will belong to that class. He 
predestinated that none could come into 
harmony with him or be eligible to this 
class unless first they believed in Christ 
as their Redeemer, turning from sin— 
unless first they were justified through 
faith in the precious blood. Next they 
must consecrate, taking upon themselves 
holy vows of devotion to the Lord, his 
Truth and his service—even unto death. 
Not only so, but to the best of their abil- 
ity those consecration vows must be kept, 
must be lived day by day to the end of 
their period of trial and testing. Mean- 
time, begotten of the holy Spirit, these 
favored ones must cultivate the fruits and 
the graces of the Spirit and become at 
heart copies of God’s dear Son, however 
blemish and imperfection may affect some 
of their outward conduct and words. 

This is God’s predestination; says the 
Apostle, “Whom he did foreknow (the 
elect Church), he also did predestinate 
(predetermine) to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.” (Rom. 8:29.) Who- 
ever of the “called” ones fails to attain 
the character likeness of Christ fails to 
make his calling and election sure, and 
will be rejected from membership in the 
same, because God has predestined that 
none shall be of that glorious elect com- 
pany except such as, by his assisting grace 
in Christ, shall attain to the glorious 
character likeness of the Redeemer. 

We hold that from this stand-point, the 
doctrine of God’s elections and fore-ordi- 
nations in respect to the Church and those 
who shall become members thereof is a 
glorious one, and one’ well calculated to 
develop Christian character, to enthuse 
with apostolic zeal the called ones. And 
as to the Free Grace of the Divine Plan 
surely it is a most glorious provision from 
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this standpoint—promising blessed oppor- 
tunities to every member of the race. As 
it is written, Christ, “the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh in- 
to the world.”—John 1:9. 


A beautiful symbolic picture of the 
Millennial Age and the blessings extend- 
ing to all mankind under Israel’s New 
Covenant, is set hefore us in the Book of 
Revelation. First the “elect” Church is 
pictured as “the New Jerusalem adorned 
as a Bride for her husband” descending 
from heaven to earth, establishing the 
Divine rule amongst men. Then follows 
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a further symbolization: “a river of the 
Water of Life, clear as crystal,” is repre- 
sented as “proceeding forth from the 
throne” of the New Jerusalem, flowing 
out to bless all the nations of the world. 
The result is Paradise with trees of life by 
both sides of the River and “the leaves of 
the trees for the healing of the heathen.” 
Then we read the message of Free Grace, 
so attractive to Brother Wesley and to us 
all—“And the Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst come; 
and whosoever will, let him come and take 
of the Water of Life freely.”—Rev. 22:17. 











BALLAD OF BRONCO 


JIM 


BY HARRY COWELL 


I guess I never told you, mate, 
Of my old pardner, Bronco Jim; 
As how that there cayuse called Fate 
Could noways get the best o’ him. 
A downright ornery Satan’s limb 
Was James McGowan of Gold Dust; 
But grander ner the mass his grim 
“Stick to the leather, boys, or bust!” 


No, pard, I do not mean to state 

That J. M’Gow’n Esquire would nim 
Her candy from a kid of eight, 

Or pennies from a dead man’s glim— 

Just kind o’ far from seraphim, 
A-darin’ Fate to do her wust, 

An’ she a-buckin’ by hell’s brim : 
“Stick to the leather, boys, or bust!” 


Well, sir, to watch ’m sit that skate, 
An’ match his will agen her whim— 
Siree! you bet y’, it was great! 
It beat the slickest Mr. Prim 
Sky Pilot hollow; sorter im— 


Improvin’ like. 


Young gent, you just 


Should hear old Mac with all his vim: 
“Stick to the leather, boys, or bust!” 


Envoy. 
Stranger, maybe, on ranges dim, 
Where fust are last an’ last are fust, 
He’s chantin’ ’mid the cherubim: 
“Stick to the leather, boys, or bust!” 





A MAN’S REASON 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


RACIOUS!” 

“Hello! Oh—I beg 

—I beg your pardon 

Kyle was sitting in 

the place where he 

had stopped rather 

suddenly on slipping 

helter-skelter down the smooth surface of 

the spur of rock and was looking at her in 
bewilderment. 

Then, realizing his ungraceful position, 
blushed swiftly and rose to his feet, doffing 
his hat—which he had to pick up and put 
on his head for the purpose. 

“Believe me—I didn’t mean tu intrude 
—TI couldn’t know you were here—really I 
couldn’t. I went up the ravine on the 


‘other side to see what it was like, and 
bP) 


thought I would clamber over and 
Again he paused—not without an acute 
inward sense of helpless vexation at him- 


self—flushing and confused before the 
peculiarly limpid and inquiring glance of 
her dark eyes, the picture she made in the 
background of the shaded nook of rock; 
the rare childishness of her with just a 
June line or two augmenting the lily-like 
girlhood ; the pure cream of the skin, the 
touseled picturesqueness of the black, 
curling hair, the half-fairy, half-passion- 
ate aspect of the face with its free-rov- 
ing eyes, its look dreamily intense. 

He had much the same feeling as if he 
had stumbled unexpectedly on a naiad un- 
clothed. 

And yet she had on the fluffiest of 
white fluffy dresses, with a dash of red 
at the throat—he fancied it would reach 
about to her boot-tops if she stood up, a 
pair of particularly expressive slippers 
tied with big bows; and just above the 
glimpse of daintily-filled hose, even the 
flutter of a white petticoat showing. 

All this, of course, impressed itself on 
Kyle in a glance, while he stood there 
floundering—without knowing why—be- 
fore the direct naivete of her look. Then 


suddenly—seeming to have decided in re- 
gard to him—she came to his rescue, a 
rich wine of merriment sparkling the 
pended judgment of her eyes—and with a 
voice so much like the rest of her that 
you unconsciously looked at the whole of 
her when she spoke. 


“And you fell, of course,” she said, at 


last breaching the pause which to Kyle 


was becoming eternal; then added in a 
manner of old-fashionedness—“at my feet, 
too—quite natural in a man.” 

Kyle’s eyes opened and he came to him- 
self in such a hurry that he was forced to 
contro! a throb of surprise that he had 
not arrived before. Was she older than 
she looked? He glanced at her keenly. 

“Really,” he made haste to say, smiling, 
“they are pretty feet.” 

The next instant he was flushing once 
more with the feeling that he had com- 
mitted an indiscretion—for her eyes had 
suddenly gone back to their first expres- 
sion of pending judgment, despite even 
the quivering flicker of her lips. 

So muci depended on that judgment, 
he felt, and yet writhed under it with a 
ludicrous anger at himself.for feeling so; 
for his school-boyishness before a mere 
child. A mere child!—that was it! A 
belle of society wouldn’t have mattered; 
but 

He became aware that she had dropped 
her book in her lap, and was pointing at 
his hand, her lips forming into a faint 
“Look !” 

He glanced down and saw that he had 
scraped a finger in his fall and that it 
was bleeding. 

Then suddenly she had risen to her 
feet, drew him down beside her, and be- 
fore he could say a word had torn up a 
perfumed cambric handkerchief of dainty 
dimensions and was wrapping it around 
the wound. 

Kyle, however, didn’t protest. She 
was too close to him for one thing—too 
exquisitely near, in fact; moreover, their 
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eves had a more intimate chance of meet- 
ing each other—as they did, indeed, two 
or three times; and the delicate odor of 
her hair was an incense to dreams. 

So, dreamer as he was, a would-be 
twanger on the chords of things, Kyle 
was duly delicately thrilled. A mere 
child, but 

“There, I think it will be all right 
now,” she said, looking up earnest-eyed. 

Kyle would willingly have permitted 
some one to cut the finger off in order 
that she might have cause to dress it be- 
fore he would have belittled the necessity 
of the courtesy. 

“T am sure it will,” he concurred. 

“You know I once before dressed my 
hig brother’s hand.” She leaned toward 
him confidingly, her elbows on her knees. 

“You don’t say. Tell me about him— 
it” squatting near her with interest. 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell. For a 
long time in the long, long ago we lived 
together in a house surrounded by a big 
orchard. The big brother picked the fruit 
and I played and sometimes picked fruit, 
too, and the housekeeper kept the house. 
Then one day the big brother died, and 
Aunty sent for me, and she has been try- 
ing to make a lady out of me ever since. 
That’s all.” 


Kyle paused for a moment, silently re- 
garding the tremulous lip and the haze of 
tears in the far background of her eyes, 
still meeting his so directly. 

“Tt was too bad,” he said at length in 


low tones. “He was really big 
brother,’ of course ?” 

“Of course.” And the ‘of course’ was 
so different that it made Kyle sit up to a 
distinctly masculine utterance. 

“Tt would be nice to be your 
brother’,” he insinuated. 

She laughed almost gleefully. 
would like to, wouldn’t you?” 

“But of course I couldn’t be.” 

“Still I could let you, couldn’t I?” 

“But even then I wouldn’t be.” 

“For all that I could let you, couldn’t 
I°—this time with an insistent beating of 
her ankle. 

“Of course,” assented Kyle, graciously. 

“Then I don’t know about it.” A dis- 
tracting lift and downward fluttering of 
the eyelids. 


your 


‘big 
“You 
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“Please. Oh, do.” His voice and man- 
ner all pleading in an instant. ° 

“T’ll consider the matter.” 

“No, now!” He dared to lay a hand 
on her little one. 

She lifted her face. “Let me look into 
your eyes, then. Hem! Let me _ see! 
Yes—I guess—you’ll do—in a pinch. 
Now you’ll have to take care of me; mind.” 

Kyle was Jeaning toward her—glowing- 
ly, peculiarly in earnest about this child- 
ish play. 

Then she made the moment dramatic 
with a finger on her palm. 

“You'll have to take care of me like a 
good ‘big brother,’” she repeated, “and 
see that I do not climb the trees.” 

Only the lips of the laugh which fol- 
lowed belonged to a woman—an arch one; 
the laugh itself belonged to a sylph that 
had never grown up and never would. 
Kyle was startled at the lips and confused 
at the sound. 

She sprang quickly to her feet. “And 
now I must run away to Aunty—if you 
won’t take me.” 

He was beside her in an instant. “And 
who is Aunty?” he asked. 

“Aunty! Don’t you really know 
Aunty? She would be vexed if she 
thought that. Aunty is Mrs. Campbell. 
Ah, I see you know now.” 

Kyle did—at least by report. With a 
face not unlike the military genius, Mrs. 
Campbell Napoleoned society at the Point. 
She had a reputation of being at once a 
woman of religious ideals and social am- 
bitions and with a capability for never 
getting them mixed. She had an especial 
hankering for charity. But she always fed 
her beggars dressed in gowns of silk, 
and kept herself quite aware all the time 
that her gowns were silk and her beggars 
beggars. That was her reputation. 

So this was her niece. Well 

They were away down the path of rocks 
now near the sandy open, Kyle replying 
as well as he might to the rather aimless 
wander of her talk—when suddenly she 
turned on him. 

“You haven’t told me what you are— 
what you do?” 

“Oh, I am—a dramatist,” he returned 
stammeringly. “That is, I—mean to be.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter if you are 
not. Nobody is anything at the Point in 
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summer time—except Aunty. A drama- 
tist is a poet, I suppose ?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“A poet is a poet only sometimes, too, 
isn’t he?” 

Kyle laughed. “Most often.” 

She was regarding him earnestly be- 
tween half-curtained eyes. “Where do 
you write?—I mean where do you live?” 

“In an attic in New York City when I 
am at home.” He had paused first con- 
siderately, then given the words a sar- 
donic tone. 

The curtained glance rolled up to one 
of amusement. “Gracious. I don’t think 
I would like that; I remember trying to 
pack hay in a mow once.” 

He burst out uproariously, then check- 
ing himself, turned on her seriously. 
“What would you like?” 

It was the parting of the ways—and 
she stood for a moment regarding him 
with the old dreamily intense look again 
in her eyes; till away down from _ the 
depths the woman once more came to the 
surface and flashed on her lips. 

“A big brother, of course,” she rippled 
—and ran away. 


* * * * 


They met in the same place the next 
day—and the next and the next—till it 
became the customary thing. The Aunt 
found it out after it had become the cus- 
tomary thing, and luckily enough saw no 
reason to object. 

She knew Kyle—or, rather, knew of 
his great grandfather. The great grand- 
father’s wife had been a lady of beauty 
and much personal charm, standing high 
in the society of that period—for the 
great grandfather had been rich! His 
son, it was true, had managed to make 
the family hopelessly bankrupt, but Kyle 
nevertheless was still a descendent of the 
great-grandfather and the lady standing 
high in society—even if he hadn’t a cent 
to his name, and was further embeggared 
by literary tendencies. So if Kitty, the 
impossible little witch, wanted to call 
him her “big brother,” and he wanted to 
be cadged around wherever she went, it 
gave only greater opportunity to Mrs. 
Campbell’s own daughter, Blanche, to 
capture Claude Sifton, the young moon- 
faced millionaire (not that Mrs. Camp- 


bell would have called him moon-faced 
at all despite his golden color.) Besides, 
it was mostly due to Kitty herself—Kitty 
who was so passionately insistent in her 
fairy way—and she was altogether too 
much of a child for anything serious to 
come of it, either for herself or for this 
big, strong, tragic-looking fellow who was 
without doubt just enjoying her Kittish- 
ness, as everybody did. 

If she thought there had been any dan- 
ger for Kitty, Mrs. Campbell, of course, 
would have immediately stepped in and 
put an end to the proceedings; for, hav- 
ing taken her niece from poverty she 
would never under any consideration have 
permitted her to marry herself back into 
it again. But there wasn’t, and just now 
it was the crucial time with Claude Sifton 
—when outside impressions were not the 
prescribed diet for that young man’s heart 
if he were going to offer it to Blanche 
Campbell. 

So freely the days drifted one by one. 
The great silvery, purple haze of the 
islands, splashed with spray, lifted and 
grew, wreathed and spun; the waves 
lapped in an insistent, low-tuned melody 
on the shell-glinted sands and _ farther 
reaches of the rock-girt shore; and the 
mellowed sky looked glowingly down on it 
all—smiling as only a sky can in August 
when the earth melts into it and clasps it 
haze-like with the breath of fruit in its 
kiss. 

And through it all, second-rate society 
of the Point lifted up its arms and 
yawned; laughed or tittered and made 
love ; waxed into gossip and engagements ; 
shook hands with its worst enemies and 
held them up in holy or unholy depreca- 
tion behind their backs; in a word, be- 
haved as second-rate society (and first- 
rate, too), always will when it has noth- 
ing to do but lounge at the seaside with its 
hands jingling the money in its pockets 
and the devil rampant in a land of nature 
and an ocean of it, too. 

And through it all, as well, the  child- 
sprite Kitty dragged the man-child Kyle 
—or rather he followed of his own accord 
so closely at her heels that he must surely 
have tramped on her skirts had they been 
long enough. And the summer grew 
around them, for them, and of them— 
to the fall! 
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They, too, laughed and dreamed, 
made mud-pies in the sands of fate, and 
bathed their souls in the sparkling waters 
of a unique friendship. They, too, gos- 
siped and held up their hands in holy or 
unholy deprecation; did everything, in 
fact that the second-rate society of the 
Point did or wouldn’t do—even to shak- 
ing hands with their worst enemies, which 
were themselves; everything except make 
love or engagements. 

So let it again be said the days drifted 
—the golden, mellow days; and on one of 
these days towards the latter part of the 
month a boat drifted with it and the 
child-sprite, and the man were in it— 
drifting, too! 

Kitty had something on her mind, and 
was wondering how to say it, and wonder- 
ing, also, why she found it so difficult. As 
for Kyle, he was silently considering the 
matter of how much further he was from 
the solution of the subtle, wind-blown 
charm of her personality; today (if his 
senses were any proper guide—which they 
were not) more subtle, wind-blown and 
charming than ever. It was on this au- 


thor’s excuse of solving things he had of 


course begun. And now, whenever self- 
consciousness became a thing too much 
for him he always went back to that first 
excuse, and having taken it off the shelf 
and dusted it carefully, held it convin- 
cingly up to his view—never forgetting, 
however, to put it back on the shelf again 
—and drift! 

This, of course, because no man can 
drift and carry his reason with him, and 
because no reason is half so convincing as 
Kittishness itself. 

So, when Kitty drew herself in from 
gazing into the opalescent depth of the 
water, and, flinging the hair out of her 
eyes, turned her face toward him, he at 
once quit assuring himself that it was 
only for a month (when he would be again 
back in his attic in New York) so didn’t 
matter, and looked at her as if it were 
only for a moment and that moment an 
eternity condensed. 

As he was in the habit of sometimes 
looking that way at other things, however, 
the look neither said too much to himself 
nor too much to Kitty. -Indeed, it was one 
of the things she most liked him for—be- 
cause in the unexplored depths of her 
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youth she didn’t quite understand it; 
though it thrilled her vaguely at times— 
almost io the point of premonition. It 
always brought that naked, inquiring, 
dreamy gaze to her own eyes—there now 
as she sat regarding him. 

“Do you know,” she affirmed, with 
her usual unexpectedness, “I am begin- 
ning to like you.” 

The man who had already written vol- 
umes on divers things and was ambitious 
about plays blushed to his very ears. For 
an instant his form grew tense, then re- 
laxed itself, while he dabbled an oar in the 
water and returned her smile. 

“Thank you. I began quite a while 
ago to like you.” 

“T am so glad.” It was a genuine out- 
barst apparently. 

He sat up to it with the flash of some- 
thing again in his eyes, wondering if it 
were too genuine—but this time to startle 
her to a vague foreboding. 

“I thought Bobby, you know, was the 
only one who did that—liked me, I mean,” 
she added quickly, almost in an under- 
breath, the blood for an instant warming 
into her face. 

“Bobby?” He was still sitting there, 
staring at her, now a little open-mouthed, 
a sort of trouble struggling on his brow. 
Then he drew back easily again, dabbling 
the oar in the water. 

“Bobby is a girl, of course,” he ex- 
plained audibly to himself. 

“Bobby is nothing of the kind,” she 
interposed, a little nervous and not a lit- 
tle anxious, as she leaned toward him, a 
crimson spot in either cheek. “Bobby is 
a young man, rich and nice-looking, and 
we’ve been in love with one another ever 
since the day he found me in the big or- 
chard with my big brother—because his 
father’s four-in-hand had broken down on 
the road.” 

Then something timid and soft leapt 
into her voice as she went on. “I should 
have told you before, I guess—but I just 
didn’t—because men are so funny—and 
I don’t suppose I would have said any- 
thing about it now only—well, Bobby’s 
come !” 

Kyle turned and looked at her. 

“Yes, he’s here, or will be to-morrow, 
I mean. I don’t know what Aunty will 
say when she finds out that—that we are 
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in love with one another. But of course 
she’ll think Bobby’s all right.” 

“Of course. He’s rich, isn’t he?” 

But she missed his point and resounded 
the phrase eagerly in her praise. “Oh, 
yes, very rich. That is, it’s left to him 
when he becomes of age, and he will be 
twenty-one this month.” 

Then with a queer, sudden shyness at 
all she had said, she paused, her hands 
pressed together, looking at him—while 
his gaze fastened itself inscrutably out 
upon the pulsating edge of the ocean 
horizon. 

“Of course,” she added, after a while, 
“it will be really too bad that we won’t be 
able to see so much of each other now that 
Bobby’s come—for I suppose he’ll take 
up most of my time, but 

“Not at all,” put in Kyle, turning up- 
on her almost cheerfully. “Shall I take 
you home now?” 

He had already taken up the oars, and 
she made a slight assent with her head. 
For all his smile, the harsh, dry note of 
his voice stirred her strangely—somehow 
rankled with even stronger note of pre- 


monition to depths still in many ways 


unconscious; depths that flashed out on 
her at times in a way to surprise even 
herself, and whose delicate suggestion she 
always carried; but which nevertheless 
she had so far only skimmed-with the 
laughing grace of her youth—a youth 
that asked first as all youths must for the 
rainbow glamour of things—the color of 
substances and not the substances them- 
selves. 

It was this thing so monstrous, so piti- 
able in its, conclusion that leapt into 
Kyle’s eyes’ when they had separated a 
few minutes later;’ eyes which till then 
had so carried their joy-tone that it was 
the girl who had wondered and _ been 
silent. 

As she fled down the path away from 
him—the gossamer path of her young 
dream it seemed—he saw it fade and 
break to the depth and realization of 
years, and in the swift-running currents 
of the tragedy she held out her hands in 
an agony of helplessness. To him? That 
didn’t matter, he told himself; it was be- 
cause she held them out. Then he turned 
away with a wry smile. It was because, 
after all, that he, himself, was the thing 
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monstrous and pitiable. He had not yet 


seen “Bobby.” 


* * * %* 


It was two weeks later. Kyle and Bobby 
stood face to face at last—staring at each 
other; for nothing less than stare it was, 
even in the most euphemistic interpreta- 
tion. 

In the first place, Bobby, with his new 
gold-chained monocle and his still newer 
title of Mr. Robert Birks—lately of age 
and heir to the estates of his father, de- 
ceased—could do nothing but stare if he 
tried ever so hard; and loosed the pane 
of glass in his eye in the same reckless 
manner at everything from a common 
cur on the street to a high-toned lady in 
a high-toned drawing room. In the sec- 
ond place, Kyle himself had been waiting 
to stare—waiting, in fact, with a desire 
so morbid, so intense, that it had been his 
only reason for staying on at the Point 
these last two weeks. He wanted to meet 
the man she called Bobby, to look into 
his eyes and strike the real estimate of 
him. If it were a good estimate—and he 
meant to be fair about it—he was pre- 
pared to go away making the best attempt 
at resignation possible. And if the esti- 
mate were not good, he was still prepared 
to go away, though in a different man- 
ner—with something of a grudge perhaps 
against the fate that cast pearls before 
swine. 

He might have met him before, it was 
true. He had seen him at a distance, and 
could have met him a dozen times, per- 
haps, if he had cared to meet the girl 
along with him. But such a meeting pos- 
sessed a peculiar aversion for him. At 
the thought of it the golden August days 
he had spent with her seemed to crowd 
around in a body and suffocate him with 
their very perfume. So he shrank from 
the contact, bitterly passionate, yet clung 
as intently to his idea of meeting the man 
face to face and alone. 

And now the moment had come—or 
rather had Bobby of his own accord—at 
ten o’clock at night, and to Kyle’s own 
room—Bobby, with the big flashing dia- 
mond in his meagre shirt- -front, the big, 
flashing solitaire on his little left hand, 
the dapper gold-headed cane in his right, 
the slight wiggle in his neat, boyish body 
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when he walked, and the smile _ that 
showed all his fine white teeth—and was 
intended to—and never came off. 

Kyle stood staring at him—behind the 
mask; the outward flush of youth that in 
its way was rather taking and wholly gen- 
ial, stood staring and reflecting. 

Continued silence, however, was not 
one of the traits of Bobby’s character ; 
moreover, he had a mission. 

“So you are Kyle,” he said. “Kitty’s 
been telling me about you.” 

For the instant, Kyle was engaged in 
the mental struggle to command the blood 
that threatened to rush to his face. He 
was frowning unmistakably. 

“Kitty!” he emphasized. 

“Well, Miss Rogers, of course. She’s 
been wondering why you’ve been keeping 
so much to yourself lately. And I’ve been 
telling her that you literary chaps always 
have something or other on your mind to 
cause you to prefer loneliness.” 

“Yes, that’s it, of course,” endorsed 
Kyle, somewhat relieved. Then for the 
first time he thought of himself and of- 
fered his visitor a chair. 


Bobby seated himself in a manner be- 
coming a man of his size of solitaire, and 
spread his hands on his knees. 


“T’m not one of these rum, jealous 
chaps, you know,” he explained, philan- 
thropically. “The girl I go with is as free 
as the wind. And Kitty is certainly a 
character to interest one in the literary 
business.” 

Kyle was silent. He was afraid to 
speak lest the other would look up and 
see what was passing in his face—the 
wrath which, if he had given it vent, 
would have liked nothing better than to 
take this unwittingly impudent, cocksure 
individual by the neck and thrust him out 
the open window. ’ 

Bobby had no motive to look up, how- 
ever. He was sitting there, his hands still 
on his knees, reflecting on the enormity 
of his own generosity typified in a certain 
red globular spot in the carpet. Then 
suddenly he flashed a hand to his pocket, 
flashed out a jeweled watch, flashed it in 
again with a snap—and did look up. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed briskly, rising 
to his feet, “I pretty nearly forgot my- 
self. It’s time I should be off, and I 
haven’t yet told you what I came for. The 
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fact is, old man.” (he had come over and 
laid a hand familiarly on Kyle’s shoulder) 
“Kitty and I are going to have a Gretna 
Green tonight. Going to make a runaway 
match down to Enderton and back. Only 
twenty odd miles, you know—four or five 
hours will do it, I guess—but still, novel, 
romantic, exciting, and a regular Gretna 
Green—waking the preacher out of bed, 
and all that. The old woman, you know, 
favors my suit, but doesn’t want us to get 
married till Kitty’s twenty—three years 
yet. And I am simply taking the matter 
in my own hands and have persuaded 
Kitty to do the trick right off. So we 
are away to Enderton tonight behind the 
fastest pair of greys that ever tread mud 
in this flat-footed, high-shouldered coun- 
try. If Kitty would have heard to the 
auto, we’d do it in half the time; but she 
thinks they’re spooky at night. She’s in 
spirits, though. And Lord, why shouldn’t 
she be! Why, we’ll send the Point fairly 
reeling with gossip, and the old woman, 
once she hears it’s dene, will come around 
like a hen on eggs. She’s doing a shirt- 
waist social or something with the set 
tonight, and we are taking advantage of 
i” 

He paused for an instant looking into 
the other’s dumbfounded face, then 
hurried on. 

“Now, what we want you to do, old man, 
is to jump into your duds and come along 
with us. There’s a girl friend of Kitty’s 
waiting down the road a piece, and you'll 
make a fourth. You see, we want to do 
the thing up with all the customary form, 
even if we are making a stampede of it. 
And Kitty has great faith in you. She’s 
been talking of you all along. I know it’s 
a little rotten of course dropping in on 
you so the last minute, and I wouldn’t 
have bothered you myself at all if the 
other chap I expected had turned up. But 
he-didn’t, and we just had to take our 
chances on you going by. Kitty sent me 
up whether or no—said you wouldn’t go 
back on us if you were here—kind of 
hankered for you, indeed. So it’s up to 
vou to be up to expectations, old man. 
She’s down there in the rig waiting for us 
now.” $ 

“What!” 

The exclamation—so sudden, so storm- 
laden—cut the other’s volubility like a 
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sword-edge, so that he stood slightly gap- 
ing and aware for the first time that there 
was something unusual in his compan- 
ion’s face. 


For half an instant Kyle stood glaring’ 


at him, then turned with quick steps and 
swept apart the curtains of the side win- 
dow. Sure enough, the outfit was stand- 
ing there, opposite the ladies’ entrance, a 
boy on the box, and the horses’ heads set 
straight on the road to Enderton. The 
magnificent moonlight and the electric 
globe overhead made it all plain. Yes, 
and she was there, too, her back toward 
him, dressed in shimmering white, with 
some dark, fluffy covering about her 
shoulders. And long afterwards did he 
‘recall the pretty nestling look of her as 
she sat there; a picture that even im- 
printed itself on his anger—at that mo- 
ment at boiling heat. 

He turned to his visitor with a half- 
frantic gesture of his hand. 

“Yes, she is there waiting,” he hurled, 
“and why is she waiting. Why in the 
devil’s name have you kept her waiting, 
sir?” 

That was the preposterous thing to him 
—that this moon-faced toy of a fellow 
should have dared to sit down, rub his 
hands, and explain himself at such length 
—while she waited ! 

Then he stood hot-shod, silent, gradu- 
ally growing calm, and becoming slowly 
aware that his own conduct might be ap- 
pearing a little preposterous, too. 

Bobby, in the meantime, thought he 

saw light. He drew up his cane, twirling 
it between his hands, and smiled appeas- 
ingly. . 
“Oh, don’t mind about it,” he soothed. 
“Tt’s not your fault, you know; I’ll take 
all the blame. I'll go down and tell her 
now while you dress.” 

Again something hot flashed into 
Kyle’s face, but went out as quickly. He 
controlled himself with visible effort, and 
took a step nearer the other, put a finger 
on his arm, and then with a sudden 
shrinking let it fall. 

“I’m not going to dress,” he said flatly, 
in a hushed, dry way; “I am not going.” 


Then as the blood mounted for an in- 


stant to his face beneath the other’s glance 
—‘“T—I have to catch that twelve train to 
New York tonight.” 
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His visitor gasped slightly, putting his 
cane to his mouth. “Oh, well, I guess 
we'll have to do with witnesses, then,” he 
said, a little sourly. 

“And now”—Kyle had gone swiftly to 
the door and opened it—“you will not 
keep Miss Rogers waiting any longer. 
Tell her I wish her every happiness, and 
that—that—I am sorry!” 

The other passed slowly out, looking 
back at him, and he closed the door upon 
him with a click. 

He stood there, however, for seconds 
afterward, listening intently, his head 
crushed between his hands, his senses won- 
derfully acute. He heard the dull thud 
of the fellow’s footsteps down the stairs, 
fancied he even distinguished their in- 
dividual ring on the pavement below, 
heard him, at least, speak in his glib, 
gushing voice to some one down there— 
then a low-spoken word or two at the side 
floating in through the flowing curtains, 
the rattle of stirring harness—and in a 
half frenzy he flung himself to the win- 
dow and stood peering out. - 

She had just turned to look back at 
something, as it were, her white, oval face 
peculiarly clear in the soft, moon-flecked 
night ; and standing there, framed in the 
light of the window, she caught a sight of 
him. So for a long moment they remained 
regarding each other, her eyes so near in 
the floating indistinctness that they 
seemed tobe peering into his soul—his 
face expressing everything, hers a grow- 
ing wonder ; ‘till at length at a word from 
her companion she drew about again and 
settled the wrap on her shoulders, her 
back toward him and her face toward En- 
derton—while the team spanked  gayly 
out into the night. 

He watched it, his hands clenched 
fiercely together ; then with a mad instinct 
made a race for the telephone. He picked 
up the book and rummaged the leaves; he 
traced the names blindly with his finger 
till he came to that of Mrs. Campbell; 
then he snatched up the receiver and stood 
waiting. 

Good Heavens, how long they were! His 
mind teemed rapidly with images of Mrs. 
Campbell at her shirt-waist social, as the 
other man had called it; the expression of 
her face when she would receive his mes- 
sage; the immediate means she would set 
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in motion to stop this ridiculous, yet 
tragic, affair. For stop it she would, 
and moreover, the fellow would never 
stand another chance with her—having 
once over-ruled her authority. 

He laughed harshly, then became sud- 
denly conscious that some one had called 
“Number !” 

What devil’s joke was this? He had 
forgotten it. He stood fumbling in his 
mind, his hand again stretched toward 
the telephone book; then paused, staring. 
It was at that white, oval, perfect face he 
had seen turned toward him with its look 
of growing wonder the moment before. 
But now there was a smile of impossible 


contempt wreathing the lips. Then sud- 
denly right beside it the number he had 
lost stood pictured in his mind. He read 
it over audibly—almost unconsciously. 
Then as the girl at the other end repeated 
it—“three—three—two”—turned to the 
phone with a sort of choking sound. 

“No, no,” he stammered ; “T'wo—one.” 

It was the number of a night express- 
man which he remembered. . 

A gruff voice almost immediately 
sounded in his ear. He answered in low 
tense tones. 

“Three trunks from the Queen’s Hotel 
for the twelve train tonight, New York 
City,” he said. “Fergus Kyle, Room 47.” 
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BY ROSA BERNAUD 


She is yellow and blonde and bare, 

With a flame in her eye-balls lit, 

As she floats where the star-men sit— 
Pale mask with a light behind ; 

And she gloats as she holds me there 

In the strands of her twisted hair, 
Me—dazzled and mazed and blind! 


With a grin on her faded face, 

Like a bawd of the skies she leers, 

And gibbers and mouths and jeers 
At me as I writhe in vain, 

Till I tear at the flimsy lace, 

With the web of a goblin trace, 

She tangles about my brain. 

See her locks on the wind a-swirl, 
And the flash of a gleaming limb, 
As she lolls on the mountain rim 

Her cheek to the leaning sky: 

And the star men around her whirl 
For a touch of the white-faced girl, 

Who drifts like a vapor by. 

But I know that her foils are set-— 

I can see by the grin she wears 
She has baited her golden snares: 

“Deep, deep, of my opal bowl 
Ye shall drink and forget—forget!” 
But I strain at the strong white net 

She meshes about my soul! 

It was night by the op’ning stars, 

As he lay with his face upturned, 
Where the eyes of her blazed and burned ; 

Now she passeth exulting slow— 

It is dawn by the closing stars— 
With a soul in her strong white bars, 
And a mindless hulk below. 
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wCCORDING to statis- 

tics collected by the 

Bureau of the Census, 

the amount of hard- 

wood cut in 1906 

showed a decrease of 

over 15 per cent from 

the amount cut in 

1890. The remarkable thing about this 

decrease is, that during the same period 

1899-1906, the cut of softwood timber 

increased over 15 per cent and structural 

materials generally showed a substantial 

increase. It is proved, then, that hard- 

wood users are facing a condition of seri- 
ous shortage in supply. 

One of the results of this shortage has 
been a more comprehensive investigation 
of the qualities of those hatdwoods which 
up to a comparatively few. years ago were 
not found in the market in large quanti- 
ties. Examples are the tupelo and birch. 
Both of these woods are of great value for 
furniture and other high grade use, and 
yet were practically unused for such pur- 
poses until the price of oak rose to such 
a point that the discovery of a satisfac- 
tory substitute became necessary. In 
1899 the cit of birch in the United States 
was 132,601,000 feet, while in 1906 it 
rose to 370,000,000 feet, an increase of- 
179.4 per cent. In 1906 the ‘reported 
cut of tupelo was 47,882,000 feet. Fig- 
ures are lacking for the year 1899, as the 
cut was so small that it was not consid- 
ered worth while to collect the statistics. 
It is safe to predict that the demand for 
hardwoods will never lessen. It is also 
fairly certain that practically all of the 
native woods which might prove to be 
worthy substitutes for the vanishing oak 
and other well known and widely used 
hardwoods, have been investigated and, 
* where satisfactory, brought into the mar- 
ket. The available supply of all such 


hardwoods has been estimated by various 
authorities, the highest estimate made be- 
ing 400 billion feet. It is assumed that 
the annual consumption is not less than 
25 billion feet. Of this about 8 billion 
feet represents the trees actually cut into 
lumber, and the rest is distributed between 
railroad ties, poles, piles, posts, fuel and 
the waste occurring in lumbering and 
manufacture. At this rate, about 16 
years will see a hardwood famine of suffi- 
cient proportions to seriously cripple a 
large number of important American in- 
dustries if some means of relief are not 
discovered. 

What are tlie possibilities for relief? 
First, the importation of hardwoods from 
foreign countries; second, the substitu- 
tion of other materials such as iron or 
steel to take the place of the vanishing 
hardwoods; and third, the growing of 
hardwoods in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply the ever-increasing demand. 

The foreign countries capable of fur- 
nishing hardwoods which might be satis- 
factorily employed to take the place of 
our own woods, in many cases consume a 
iarge share of their output. In most cases 
where this is not trve at the present time 
it will be true in the near future, due to 
internal development of wood-using in- 
dustries. Our possessions, as well as 
Mexico, the East Indies, and the coun- 
tries in South America, will be able to 
furnish the finer cabinet woods for some 
time, but the supply is limited. Further- 
more, the available foreign woods are 
largely cabinet woods, and, except in a 
few cases, do not offer successful substi- 
tutes for the cooperage, vehicle, agricul- 
tural implement, and other wood-using 
industries of great and increasing import- 
ance to this country. 

Tf foreign supplies cannot be depended 
upon to relieve the situation, the alterna- 











Cutting a stand of blue gum. 
into fuel wood. 


tive of using other material than wood in 
the manufacture of articles now common- 
iv made of wood, presents itself. Already 
considerable time and money has been 
spent in developing steel implements, fur- 
niture, cars and even interior finish; and 
concrete alone and in combination with 
steel has been wisely used in general con- 
struction. Attempts have been made to 
employ softwoods to take the place of 
hardwoods, but on account of a lack of 
strength, elasticity and toughness, such 
substitution has been unsuccessful. In 
spite of the development of substitutes 
for it, however, the consumption of hard- 
woods has steadily increased, and new 
uses have been found. Probably 20 per 
cent of the total hardwoods produced in 
the United States goes into furniture. 
Metal furniture will never be acceptable, 
und softwoods will not give the necessary 
ardness and rigidity. It is hard to con- 
ceive the condition of the furniture indus- 
‘ry if the hardwood supply fails. An- 
other important industry is the manufac- 
‘ure of cooperage. What will become of 
ne cooperage industry if oak disappears ? 
‘Vagons, carriages and automobiles con- 





Stumps cut low, and trees piled ready for cutting 
Trees four to ten inches in diameter six years after planting 


sume the best grades of hickory and oak. 
Vehicle manufacturers are making strenu- 
ous efforts to try out all possible woods, 
but up to the present time no satisfactory 
substitutes for hickory, hard maple, oak, 
ash and elm have been found. 

The need for hardwoods is apparent 
unless some of the most important indus- 
tries are to be seriously crippled or de- 
stroyed. We cannot depend upon a for- 
eign supply. We cannot count upon the 
development of satisfactory substitutes 
for all purposes. The last alternative, 
therefore, is to conserve the present sup- 
ply of hardwood by wise use and to pro- 
vide for the impending hardwood famine 
by planting species which will make tim- 
ber suitable for the various hardwood us- 
ing industries. At the present time, at- 
tempts are being made to cut down the 
waste which occurs in logging and manu- 
facturing high-grade hardwoods. ‘This is 
especially true of hickory and white oak. 
But such economies will not be great 
enough to materially affect the total sup- 
ply. It is therefore largely a question of 
caring for the present young hardwood 
growth until it reaches maturity, and of 
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planting such species as are best adapted 
to our soil and moisture conditions. It 
is true that certain hardwoods will grow 
in certain parts of the Eastern United 
States to good advantage. The rate of 
growth in the Appalachian Mountains, 
for instance, is rapid, and the land is 
particularly well adapted to permanent 
forest growth, being as a rule unsuited 
for agricultural purposes. One of the 
soundest business policies, therefore, 
which the people of the United States 
have an opportunity to adopt at the pres- 
ent time is the policy of placing the non- 
agricultural lands.in the Appalachian 
Mountains under conservative forest man- 
agement for the production of hardwoods. 
lf this policy is adopted at once, much 
good will be accomplished, but on account 
of the damaged condition of the present 
Appalachian forest it will take many 
years of careful and systematic protection 
and management to bring it to a condi- 
tion of maximum yield per acre. In the 
meantime, however, the seemingly inevi- 
‘table hardwood famine looms up and 
something must be done to meet it. 
The most promising solution of this 
difficulty seems to be the growing of en- 
calyptus in those sections of the United 
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States which are adapted to its growth. 
Such territory is limited, as the eucalyp- 
tus will not stand extremes of cold or 
heat. Up to the present time results 
seem to indicate that portions of Cali- 
fornia are particularly well suited to the 
growing of these interesting trees. In 
fact, there seems to be little question but 
that they will grow, and grow success- 
fully, providing the different factors in- 
fluencing growth, such as temperature, 
soil and moisture, are taken into consid- 
eration in selecting the species to be 
planted. 

What are the qualities which recom- 
mend eucalyptus? First, it is probably 
the most rapidly growing hardwood which 
has ever been planted in this country. 
This is taken for granted and _ conse- 
quently will not be discussed. Second, 
certain species appear to possess certain 
physical characteristics which give prom- 
ise of adapting them for use in the manu- 
facture of cooperage, vehicles, tool han- 
dles, plow beams, frame work for agricul- 
tural implements, insulator pins, furni- 
ture, interior finish, flooring and in fact 
wherever the best grades of hardwoods 
have proven successful. In addition to 
these high grade uses may be mentioned 
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Unthinned sprout stand of blue gum five years old. Trees four to fourteen inches 
in diameter and eighty feet high 











Blue gum logs, showing appearance of wood when split—interwoven fibres. 


railroad cross-ties, piles, poles, posts, 
dimension material, cordwood and char- 
coal. The first mentioned class should, 
of course, be made up of the straight, 
clear timber, and the second of knotty 
trees or trees having other defects which 
make them unfit for the manufacture of 
clear lumber. 

The question is often asked: “‘Isn’t it 
true that most of the species of eucalyp- 
tus planted in the United States have 
been successfully utilized in their native 
habitat?” This is the case, but care 
must be exercised in adopting Australian 
or Tasmanian results as applying to the 
simie species grown in this country. There 
are two main causes which may affect 

' results. First, foreign experience in 
izing these species has been confined 
rvely to mature timber; and _ second, 
‘onditions of soil, moisture and tempera- 
: are not identical with those found in 
country. It is absurd to expect that 

© groves of eucalyptus which are being 
ited at the present time in the United 


States will be allowed to grow for one 
hundred years or so, until they have 
reached a rate of growth and physical 
condition comparable to the species in 
their native home. The average business 
man is anxious to get his returns in the 
shortest possible time; consequently the 
maximum rotation allowed for growing 
eucalyptus will be not more than 30. or 
35 years, and very few groves will reach 
an age of 25 years. These facts bring out 
forcibly the need for a comprehensive, 
detailed study of the physical characteris- 
tics and uses of our rapid-grown and 
young timber. The results obtained in 
foreign countries are highly suggestive 
and are sufficient warrant for the extensive 
planting which is being done, but such an 
important industry should have definite 
reliable, first-hand information which 
can be directly applied to our conditions. 
It is with the idea of furnishing this in- 
formation that the Forest Service is un- 
dertaking a study of the utilization of eu- 
calyptus actually grown in California. In 














Eucalyptus sticks. End section, showing distortion during seasoning 


co-operation with the University of Cali- 
fornia, extensive strength tests on all of 
the most important species are being 
made. In co-operation with various man- 
ufacturers and users of hardwoods, the 
most available species, Eucalyptus globu- 
lus, is being made up into staves, vehicle 
parts, tool handles, agricultural imple- 
ments, cross-arms, insulator pins and fur- 
niture. In co-operation with individuals 
and independently, an exhaustive study of 
methods of seasoning blue gum (Euca- 
lyptus globulus) is under way. 

The average strength values which have 
been obtained up to the present time for 
green Eucalyutus globulus, based on tests 


Species— 

Blue gum—E. globulus 
Lemon-scented gum—E. citriodora 
Sugar gum—E. corynocalyx 
Australian box—E. hemiphloia 
Yate—E. cornuta 

Leather jacket—E. punctata 

Red box—E. polyanthema 
Flat-topped yate—E. occidentalis 
Bastard box—E. goniocalyx 

Red gum—E. rostrata 
Ironbark—E. sideroxylon 

Gray gum—E. tereticornis 
Apple-scented gum—E. stuartiana 
Manna gum—®E. viminalis 
Karri—E. diversicolor 


of small, clear specimens, approximately 
2x2x30 in., are: Bending modulus of rup- 
ture or breaking strength, 11,510 pounds 
per square inch (139 tests); maximum 
crushing strength parallel to grain, 4810 
pounds per square inch (198 tests); 
crushing strength perpendicular to the 
grain, 1310 pounds per square inch (84 
tests); and shearing parallel to grain, 
1640 pounds per square inch (113 tests.) 
(As the study is not yet completed, the 
results must not’ be considered final.) 
Taking the common blue gum, Euca- 
lyptus globulus, in a green condition, as 
100, the ratios of the strength of the 
others to it are as follows: 
Shear's 
parallel 


to grain 
max’um 


Compression Compression 
parallel perpen’ lar 
to grain to grain at 

Maximum _ elastic limit 
100 
187 


Bending 
Modulus of 
Rupture 


140 
125 
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These results are’ based upon a com- 
paratively small number of tests and 
must be considered suggestive rather 
than conclusive. A few tests were made 
on air-dried and kiln-dried * material, 
with the following result: 
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Bending modulus of rupture 
Per cent of green 
Species— Green Ajir-dried Kiln-dried 
Sugar gum 
Blue gum.......10 
Red gum 
Red mahogany.. 
Karri 1 
Manna gum.... 














Eucalyptus sticks, seasoned without distortion or twisting 


The following table forcibly brings out the relative strength of small, clear speci- 
mens of eucalyptus and hickory: 


Comparative Strength of Green Eucalyptus and Hickory. 
(All tests made on small clear specimens, approximately 2x2x30 inches.) 


Species— 

Sugar gum (E. corynocalyx) 
Blue gum (EB. globulus) 
Hickory (H. alba) 

Hickory (H. glabra) 


Of course the fact that a timber fulfills 
all strength requirements for the most ex- 
acting uses does not necessarily prove that 
it is adapted to such uses. For certain 
purposes, such as vehicle manufacture, 
etc.. other properties besides strength are 
required, The question of flexibility for 
Instance will often determine the use. 

In addition to laboratory tests, the best 
meiiod of showing the value of certain 


Modulus Compression 
of No. of parallel 
Rupture tests to grain 
30 220 


6 


11510 198 
10900 163 
11835 235 


woods for certain purposes is to have 
them manufactured into various articles 
and to put those articles to practical use. 
This is being done in the cage of euca- 
lyptus. Manufacturers and users through- 
out California have shown a willingness 
to co-operate with the Forest Service in 
this work, and already arrangements have 
been made to manufacture various articles 
from blue gum as follows: 
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Furniture and tool handles: Wilmer- 
ding School of Industrial Arts. 

Cooperage: California Barrel 

any. ° 

Insulator pins and cross-arms: Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Hay forks: Benicia Iron Works. 

Vehicles: Waterhouse and Lester Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Axe and pick handles: Mount Tamal- 
pais Cemetery Association. 

During manufacture the workability of 
the wood will be determined, and upon 
completion, the various articles will be 
placed in actual service under the most 
severe conditions, and the results com- 
pared with other well-known species. In 
addition to the above tests, it is planned 
to install a number of the different spe- 
cies of eucalyptus as cross-ties in a test 
track where their service can be noted. 
This will give not only the relative re- 
sistance under mechanical strains, but al- 
so the relative resistance to decay. The 
durability test will apply to posts, poles, 
and all timbers which are placed in con- 


«Eucalyptus blocks after testing, showing characteristic 
parallel to the grain 
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tact with the soil. A number~ef pile sec- 

ons of different species of euc/‘yptus 
will be placed in salt water and @# sed to 
the attacks of marine borers af “ferent 
ports along the California coast.“ Sections 


OR. piles cut from other well-known spe- 


jes will be placed in close proximity to 
the eucalyptus piles and the relative re- 
sistahce to marine borers determined. 

Afier its suitability for the various 
uses is demonstrated, there still remains 
the problem of getting it in shape to be 
used; that is, the problem of seasoning. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the euca- 
lyptus growers to-day. There is no ques- 
tion but that it can be successfully solved, 
and long before the groves being planted 
at the present time are mature and ready 
for market the best method of handling 
will be known. It is a well established 
fact that seasoned timber is much more 
durable than green. It is also known that 
as the amount of moisture decreases, 
strength increases. In order to avoid sub- 
sequent checking, warping and shrinkage, 


failure im compression 








Biue gum beams before testing 


timber must be seasoned. For certain 
purposes an air-seasoned condition is suf- 
ficient. This will apply to  cross-ties, 
poles, piles and posts. For furniture, ve- 
hicles and all material where even slight 
checking or shrinkage will seriously in- 
jure the stock, the timber must be dried 
in a kiln until it reaches a very low moist- 
ure condition. This will insure a stable 
condition of the stock after it is worked 
into final form. It is true that a consid- 
erable amount of eucalyptus has been suc- 
cessfully seasoned, but it has required a 
very long time. Moreover, repeated hand- 
ling of the lumber during the process has 
resulted in excessive labor charges and a 
large amount has been wasted through 
checking. 

To furnish authoritative information 
on the best methods for handling this 
timber, therefore, the Forest Service has 
instituted a comprehensive study of euca- 
'yptus trees from the time they are cut 
until they are worked up into the finished 
product, whether it be poles, tool handles, 
or furniture. 

The experiments under way include 
blue gum poles and logs. A number of 
trees of pole size have been girdled and 
allowed to die standing with the bark on. 
A similar group has been felled, worked 
into poles and skidded high enough from 
the ground to allow a free circulation of 
air around them. Half of the skidded 
poles have been peeled, and the other half 
left with the bark on. As soon as cut, the 
poles were weighed. This will be repeated 
at thirty-day intervals, until the poles 
cease to lose weight. When this point is 


Blue gum beams after testing, showing 
characteristic fatlures in bending. 


reached, the girdled trees will be felled, 
worked into poles and their condition 
compared to that of the skidded poles. 
During the process of seasoning, careful 
records will be kept of shrinkage, check- 
ing and warping. ‘This experiment will 
be repeated at stations throughout Cali- 
fornia and on groups of poles cut at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 

Another experiment includes logs sea- 
soned in water. At various stations, blue 
gum logs will be cut at different seasons. 
weighed, and immediately placed in fresh 
and salt water. At intervals of from 
three to twelve months a number of them 
will be removed, weighed and immediate- 
ly cut into lumber or allowed to air-sea- 
son on skids. If cut into lumber a por- 
tion of it will be allowed to air season and 
a portion placed in a dry kiln. 

Another group of fresh-cut logs will be 
steamed for varying periods, cut into lum- 
ber, and air and kiln dried. Still another 
group will be immediately cut into lum- 
ber and a portion piled in various ways to 
air season, while a portion will be kiln 
dried. 

The results obtained from the above de- 
scribed experiments will undoubtedly sug- 
gest further work along similar lines. It 
may require a year, or possibly two years, 
to complete the project. 

To sum up, the need for hardwood is 
well established. The available supply of 
native hardwoods is rapidly being — ex- 
hausted. Eucalyptus, from tests already 
conducted, seems to be a worthy substi- 
tute for many of the most valuable hard- 
woods. 





A NEW COUNTRY FOR AMERICANS 
THE WEST COAST OF MEXICO 
BY JOHN ALDRICH 


SHEN THAT famous 

7 and intrepid explorer, 

Ponce de Leon, saile1 

from Spain to Flor- 

ida, he was seeking 

that fountain of 

youth, for which all 

search had been fu- 

tile. The hunt was romantic, suited to 
the Spanish character and temperament, 
and the final reward the usual one which 
befalls quests of that character. Nowa- 
days, when the explorer goes out to seek 
he looks for the fountain of gold, in most 
cases looking for it in the rock, but,. there 
being no miraculous Moses to intervene 
and smite the rock so that the living 
stream of gold flows forth, his reward 
usually meets with failure. Modern sci- 
ence has shown farmers and cultivators 
what water will do for dry and arid lands, 
since hydraulic and irrigation engineers 


have solved many puzzling problems. Th: 
land upon the North American continent, 
where rainfall is abundant, has practically 
all been secured and occupied ; there is, in- 
deed, another fountain to be developed; 
not of youth, but of gold and prosperity, 
which, when once found, gushes forth its 
crystal fluid, and through the magic trans- 
muting powers of scientific application, 
diligent industry and faithful effort, 
turns the living waters into a veritabl: 
fountain of gold. 

The question now is not of the land 
but of the water. Where shall we find the 
water? Land is a secondary considera- 
tion. It is well known that almost an) 
land, handled scientifically with proper 
application of water, will yield more or 
less of crops, but that the best of land. 
without water, is useless. The so-calle:| 
“dry-farming” cannot produce any results 
whatever without a certain amount of 
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The work of previous years on the irrigation ditches is of the most permanent character, and 


the above is an example. 


This photograph was taken on the Hacienda de Tres Hermanos 














The village of San Lorenzo has very good streets. 


a fair distribution 
Water has 


water and _ with 


given throughout the year. 
become so precious in Southern California 


that the regular stated valuation per 
miner’s inch is not less than $1000 in 
gold. 

Any territory or State having fine level 
iands subject to irrigation can practically 
assume its natural values as based upon 
the available water supply by estimating 
the amount of water obtainable at $1000 
per miner’s inch. Calculated upon this 
basis, the West coast of Mexico is perhaps 
one of the richest regions on earth. Be- 
ginning on the north at a point about the 
Yaqui river, and extending south to a 
point about due west of the city of Guada- 
lajara, in the State of Palisco (say at 
Banderas Bay in the same State) are to be 
found millions upon millions of miner’s 
inches of clear crystal mountain water, 
finding source for the most part in the 
Sierras and high altitudes of the mag- 
nificent mountain ranges to the east, all 
of which can be made available for irri- 
gating lands of first productive quality. 
Tens of millions of acres of the most fer- 
tile, rich, irrigable and productive lands 
on the west coast of the entire North 
American continent are to be found in 
this stretch of land. ‘There is perhaps 
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more good land than there is water sup- 
ply to cover it, but if one estimates the 
value of these millions, even tens of mil- 
lions of miner’s inches, at $1000 per inch, 
as it will eventually come to be valued, 
not many years in the future, it will be 
seen that the potential riches and values 
of the west coast of Mexico are practically 
incalculable. 

The territory is almost virgin, not 
one per cent of its values having yet been 
exploited, but up to the time of the build- 
ing of Harriman’s road from Guaymas.on 
the north, at the head of navigation on 
the Gulf of California, to and beyond the 
City of Mazatlan, Sinaloa’s great seaport, 
there was little or no development or ad- 
vancement in agricultural or horticultural 
lines. Commencing with the opening of 
the new Southern Pacific Railroad. down 
the West Coast of Mexico to Guadalajara, 
on July 1, 1908, there has been more ad- 
vancement during the past year than in 
the preceding twenty years. It is safe to 
prophesy that during the next ten years 
more progress will be made than in the 
past three hundred years. It is hard to 
understand why, with prices in California, 
Oregon and Washington on only fairly 
good lands, with an inconsiderable supply 
of water, ranging from $100 to $2,000 
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per acre, the enterprising American hesi- 
tates for one moment going further down 
the coast and take advantage of these im- 
measurable and immense values. Can it 
be possible that all of our boasted enter- 
prise and Yankee shrewdness is .but a 
myth? Are we afraid of an imaginary 
border line? A practical demonstration 
of peace, prosperity and development has 
been made by our sister Republic of 
Mexico during the past twenty-five years, 
under the wise and able administration of 
that grandest of all grand old men, Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz. Are our farmers, hor- 
ticulturists and cultivators generally go- 
ing to wait until the entire territory is 
taken up and occupied by capitalists and 
land-grabbers before they see their golden 
opportunity? - Let us hope not. The man 
of courage and foresight, determination 
and energy who packs his grip and takes 
a month’s trip down on the west coast of 
Mexico, along the Harriman lines, has a 
revelation awaiting him. Splendid level 
_ coastal plain lands; enormous quantities 
of pure mountain water; a variety of 
crops of which we can hardly estimate the 
value; cheap and fairly efficient labor ; the 
very best of transportation both by rail 
and water; high and constant markets; 
a delightful climate; excellent health con- 
ditions and in fact everything that the 
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pioneer or the developer needs, are right 
to his hand, simply awaiting his utiliza- 
tion. There is only one practical way to 
be convinced, and that is to go there and 
see for yourself. 

Let us take a swift glance at the situa- 
tion as it stands today. We will start 
down the line from the seaport of Guay- 
mas, at the head of navigation on the 
Gulf of California. Guaymas is a thriv- 
ing city, substantially built, prosperous 
and growing in wealth and population. 
Situated as it is as the northern termi- 
nus of all steamship lines operating on 
the Gulf of California and south to Cen- 
tral America, it does a large shipping 
business and is a supply and manufac- 
turing center for the entire north coast 
of the Gulf littoral. 

From Guaymas we ride rapidly over a 
smooth and finely constructed road-bed 
(80 lb. steel rails, oak ties and gravel 
ballasted) south and east to the Yaqui 
river. In a few hours we have traveled 
the seventy miles from Guaymas to the 
station of Esperanza, which is the point 
on the Yaqui river where the American 
colonists enter that new and promising 
land, so long held by the resolute Yaqui 
Indians. These Indian troubles have all 
now been satisfactorily adjusted, and the 
wonderful riches of the Yaqui valley are 








The variety of fruits and vegetables grown in the Sinaloa country, and in fact throughout the 
coastal region, ranges from those of the tropics to those of the North temperate zones. Plan- 
tation of young Zapote—melon trees, Sinaloa. 

















The Sinaloa is a majestic stream, and at Bamoa presents a beautiful expanse of clear water 


being thrown open to Americans. Hun- 
dreds have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity, and the clearing of lands, 
planting of crops, building of homes, pre- 
paring for irrigation, and other necessary 
work of development, is proceeding rap- 
idly. Immense capital is behind the pro- 
ject, fifteen millions, and names of inter- 
national fame are associated with it, such 
as John Hays Hammond, Harry Payne 
Whitney, and others no less notable. A 
large canal is already constructed, many 
miles of laterals built, and crops now 
growing and producing excellent results. 
The success of the Yaqui project is past 
any question, and lands there now sell 
readily at $25 per acre, with water rights. 
This Yaqui valley will be a large Ameri- 
can colony in a few years. It was never 
more than sparsely occupied by either In- 
dians or Mexicans, and the new develop- 
ment will bring in a flood of American 
settlers and capital which will thoroughly 
Americanize the entire valley. 

The soil is unusually rich and fertile, 
the water supply ample, the climate most 
healthful, and better conditions for the 
‘armer or colonist are hard to find on 
this continent. It will grow vegetables 
and fruits as well as grains, and éventually 

* a second Imperial Valley, with the ad- 


vantages of a milder and more equable 
climate, end 14 inches of annual rainfall, 
as against perhaps a third of that amount 
in the Imperial Valley. The soil is fully 
as. rich and productive as the Imperial 
country, and the market as good, at even 
higher prices. 

The Yaqui valley soil is of 


excellent 
quality, works well, is everlasting, and the 
land lies splendidly for irrigating. 

A fair tree growth exists, and firewood 


commands good prices. Drinking water 
is palatable, and although the days in 
summer are hot, the nights are fine and 
cool enough for sleeping comfortably. 
Leaving Esperanza, we ride south fifty 
miles through a country almost identical 
with the Yaqui, except for the lack of a 
water supply. At Navajoa, we see the 
Mayo river, a fine stream not yet utilized. 
Here lies Yaqui country, only almost un-’ 
developed. A few Mexican companies and 
“haciendados” have made some develop- 
ment here, and reaped enormous returns 
in growing garbanzos (a variety of chick 
pea which is in great demand for export 
to Europe, where it is highly prized as a 
food.) In fact, some of the stories of the 
enormous profits in raising garbanzos read 
like fairy tales. Occasional instances are 
cited where the yield from a single sack 
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of garbanzos planted has been as high as 
375 sacks selling.at from $5 to $7.50 per 
sack in U. S. currency, or a gross return 
of about two thousand dollars per acre. - 
The facts seem to be that the average rate 
of yield is about 150 to 1, and that the 
average market price is somewhere near 
$5 per sack in gold. 

The Mayo-is a very beautiful river, its 
waters clear and pure, and its little valley 
possesses some of the richest lands to’be 
found. It is yet awaiting the influx of 
energy and capital, which cannot now be 
long delayed. 

From Navajoa, our journey takes us 
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tober when, at San Blas, it measured 2160 
feet in width and averaged 34 feet in 
depth, its current perhaps three and one- 
half miles an hour. 

It is at this point that one first begins 
to get a faint idea of the great future 
awaiting this new empire on the west 
coast of Mexico. Leave the train at the 


station and ascend the hill nearby, and 
Jet us take our first look at northern Sina- 
loa and see for ourselves this magnificent 
panorama of the beautiful Fuerte valley. 
We ascend by a rugged and thorny path. 
and find ourselves at an elevation of about 
500 feet, which gives a commanding view 











Everywhere one meets with the picturesque. The above scene represents wash-day in the Rio 


almost due south some four hours’ ride 
to the station of San Blas on the great 
Fuerte river, at which point the Southern 
Pacific Railroad intersects the line of the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Rail- 
road (Stilwell Road.) 

This is the first real view of Sinaloa’s 
greatest river, with its sources in the 
Sierras 350 miles east at altitudes of 
nearly ten thousand feet. The writer has 
seen the Fuerte River in the month of Oc- 


of the country for fifty miles in any direc- 
tion. Turning to the east, we see a serie 
of foothills, covered with grass and brush 
gently undulating away as far as the eve 
can reach .and merging mistily into moun- 
tain ranges and peaks. Turning slow); 
toward the north, our vision sweeps ove! 
ranges of distant mountains, down ove! 
the higher foothills to the undulating 
lower foothills through which the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad winds its wav to< 




















Fermenting the crushed mescal roots in the sun. Picturesque scene at Zaragosa 








Drying fibre on the wire lines in the sun. This is the cheapest curing process possible, re- 
juiring three t6 four hours’ time and no machinery or plant. There is practically no cost in the 
curing of fibre 











Cattle feeding on the pulp of the fibre plant, left over after the stripping of the fibre leaf. 





One 


acre of fibre plants produces 15 tons of pulp, a fine cattle food, every year, on which to fatten 


ward San Blas from Navajoa. So far the 
scene has not appealed very much save, to 
the esthetic sense. One realizes that out 
over yonder lie fine forests of pine and 
oak and valuable hardwoods; mines of 
copper, silver and gold; deposits of lime, 
magnesite and other mineral values, and 
great stretches of excellent grazing lands, 
with occasional valleys of good agricul- 
tural lands, and also good fibre lands, but 
there is nothing to rouse special interest 
or enthusiasm. But let us keep on look- 
ing, turning constantly to our left and 


cattle 


As our eye turns toward the 


westward. 
Gulf of California, we see the glint o! 
the waters of the Bay of Agiabampo, sixt) 
miles to the north, and the eye rests on 
level coastal plains and beautiful fields. 
Nearer by, a few scattered chains of hills 
meet the eye, but they are not appreciable 
in the vast extent of level plain. Turning 
almost due west, we follow the windings 
of the great Fuerte river on its passage 
to the sea, and our eye is caught by the 
beautiful green of the delta lands lying 
between the two mouths of the _ river. 








The newly cleared land at Bajonea 











Loading corn in sailing vessels. Toriqueyara 
small port in estuary near mouth of. Fuerte 
River 


























Cleared land for the large A tributary of the Fuerte on Digging the main canal on 
canal at the mouth of the’ estate near Bajonea, Sina- estate of Bajonea, delta: of 
Fuerte, near Bajonea loa the Fuerte, Sinaloa 











imitive in many directions, yet good roads abound. This photograph shows a ranch head- 
quarters on Tavay, the main stage road junction 
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. The Fuerte river crossing south of Bajonea 
2. The Mecovite river, Sinaloa, has plenty of 
water the year around 
. The Sinaloa river at Bamoa 


Finally we turn almost due southwest, and 
then for the first time we-get the full view 
of the great fan-like expanse of beautiful 
coastal plain lying on the south side of 
the Fuerte river, and extending 50 or 60 
miles south to the Sinaloa river. We 
glance down at the lordly Fuerte river at 
our feet, and then out over the flat, level 
plain commencing within a stone’s throw 
from us, and paint in our mind’s eye the 
picture of the day when this magnificent 
river shall be diverted at San Blas and 
flow over this vast expanse of rich lands, 
a million or more acres in extent, and 
bless the settlers with its abundance. It 
seems to the looker-on as though this had 
been created by nature to order for man. 
The soil, water, topography, climate, har- 
bor, the two trunk railroad lines, nothing 
is lacking. It needs not the eye of pro- 
phecy to foretell the future of this won- 
derful vailey of the Fuerte. Given the fac- 
tors of rich soil capable of growing almost 
all the crops of the temperate and semi- 
tropic zones, a million acres of level lands 
that look almost as though they had been 
graded by hand from the foothills to the 


sea, a large and inexhaustible river flow- 
ing into this plain from the mountains 
ready to be delivered right on the land, a 
fine deep water harbor, two main lines of 


railroads connecting directly with the 
United States, an equable climate, sound 
conditions of Government under which 
to live, and a strong and ever-eager mar- 
ket where good prices prevail. Two and 
two make four in mathematics, always has 
and always will. The problem here is as 
simple of selution. Nothing can stay de- 
velopment. It is inevitable. The only 
question involved is: “Who is going to get 
the immeasurable increase in values, the 
added wealth water will bring? Who is 
going to reap the millions? 
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It is well to remem er th m home. 
changed. con Porte experienced 
which often act apleasaaily upon-the.skin- 


The ‘hest safeguard against such skin Coabine 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
‘¢ All rights secured.”” 








THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
INTHESERV- 
ICE AND DE- 
VOTED Ex- 
CLUSIVELY 
TO THE IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE ENTIRE 
NAVY 
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Hot Weather Cleanliness 


[Summer Fabaa ‘Ruined inj 
ithe old Bar-Soap-Way of | 


| Washing, 


and Women| 


|| Fagged out with the work} 
|| =then is the time Converts | 
| by the Million are made for | 


| PEARLINE and its Meth- | 


|| ods. 


\ 


Wd 
~~ ‘ 


i 


4a 
. = | a aes’ 


ww’ 


feel 


Then Necessity prods | 
| Wits, and Women desert the 
jold Bar-Soap-Ruts, AND) 
|THE BRIGHT ONES 
)}BECOME PEARLINE 

USERS, .AND ONCE 





A PEARLINE USER’ 


ALWAYS A. 


IPEARLINE 


PEARLINE] 








MAILED TO 
ANY AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE UNITED 
STATES OR 
TO ANY SHIP 
IN THE NAVY 
FOR $1.50 PER 
x. 2» 2&2. % 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine written and published by men in the U. S. Navy 


. are interested in our great American Navy; all Loyal Americans are, but you do not get the 


inside news—the real facts about the life aboard ship. 
the men with their joys and troubles. 


You may know the movements of all 
Vessels each month. You may know what their crews are doing—what they 
are seeing. You may follow the great fleets around the world. You may 
read Naval news written. by Naval men who know what they are writing. 
In short, you may be on the inside of everything pertaining to the great 
battleships and the men who run them. by reading the navy magazine, 
“Our Navy.” Published monthly at the Naval Training Station, San 
Francisco, California. 


The Advertising Medium that reaches the Navy 
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You do not get close enough to 


the Naval 
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Hot or cold, Soups, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Cheese and all 
kinds of Salads are given a rare relish by the judicious use of 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The leading chefs and cooks throughout the world know the value of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce as the “final touch” to many a dish. 


Beware of Imitations. Joxun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 























Agents Wanted 


Eucalyptus land sells. It 
sells fast when presented 
properly. We instruct our 
agents how to do it. We 
want agentsand organizers 
in all parts ot the United 
States and Canada. Write 
today. 





E. U. Calyptus 


Eucalyptus Care Overland Monthly, 
A one year old tree San Francisco, Cal. 
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The West Coast of M 


The NEW CALIFORNIA 


A Country Open For American Occupation 


Five million acres of the best land on earth—with the best climate on 
earth. New railroads, new ports and a small] army of new people. A 
great coastal plain between the mountains and the sea, watered by a 
dozen rivers, served by two trunk lines. Land at California prices 


of forty years ago. 


Great coastal plain from Guaymas to Esperanza. Light rain SINALOA 


fall. Irrigation by canal and river inundation. Crops: 
GARVANZO, WHEAT, CORN, BEANS. Coarse farming Ample rainfall, sup- 


in large areas on the deltas of the Yaqui and Mayo plemented by canal 
and inundation systems 





rivers—center of new American colonization. Climate 
for alfalfa, sugar cane and 


garden truck. Watered by the 
air and cool nights. No insect pests. River-made great Fuerte and Sinaloa 


alluvial soil. Annua! crops “Garvanzo and: Wheat. rivers. All the semi-tropical pro- 


that of the temperate zone—35 to 100 degrees. Dry 


Semi-annuals, Corn, Beans. Vegetable and truck ducts, with sugar cane, alfalfa 
and corn as leaders. Sugar and al- 
cohol industries. Fibre growing with 

cordage and hemp factories. Great 
areas in cultivation with many towns 
for Mexico. Wheat to-day worth five dol- and pueblos and some American colonies. 

Two trunk line railways and the great 

port of Topoiobampo.: This district five 

capable of forty bushels per acre. Pres- hundred miles nearer the great Middle 

West markets of the U. S. than is Southern 

California. Climate delightful, tempered in the 

bia. Send for list of Yaqui and Mayo winter by the Japanese Current: modi- 

fied in summer by the trade winds. 
The great garden spot of the West 
Coast. 


gardening along the high-line canals. Garvanzo 
and grains irrigated by inundation at flood 


periods of rivers. This is the great granary 
lars per 100 pounds, and the Yaqui delta 
ent supply coming from British Cofum- 


river lands. 


Our BAJONEA Colony 


in the center of the best of Sinaloa, near to railway at Los Mochis, and the port of Topol- 
bampo, adjoining great German colony, surrounded by great haciendas of sugar cane, corn, 
alfalfa, with three large sugar factories within short haul. 10,000 acres subdivided into 100 
acre lots and selling at $12.50 per acre. All level and all good. You may safely make your 
investments here, and your home and ranch right here. We own this property and can make 
terms to suit you. Write for further information. 


Pan-Pacific Coast Company 


531‘ Byrne Building, Los Angeles 
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Cost of Industrial Insurance 
Further Reduced Voluntarily 


The Prudential 


Industrial Policies now being issued have increased 
Benefits averaging over 10 per cent. and will 


Give Many Millions of Dollars 


of Life Insurance More Than The Old Rates Would Have Provided. 


Over 20 Million Dollars 


Extra Life Insurance has also been added voluntarily to Industrial Policies issued 
since January Ist, 1907, and in force, July | st, 1909, with no increase in premiums. 


This is the Greatest Benefit to Policyholders Ever 
Granted by The Prudential giv- 
ing More Life Insurance for 
be \ the Money Than Any Similar 
PRUDENTIA \ 
HAS THE . } Policy Ever Before Issued. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





| You want the Best in .Life Insurance at 
the Lowest Cost, write to The Prudential 
for it: State age. Address Dept. 21 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New.Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President , Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger 


An Indispensable Device for the Up-to-Date Traveler on Land or Sea 


Have you been 
bothered while 
journeying on 
steamship or 
Pullman by the 
fat that you 
have had no 
place in which 
to properly 
hang your gar- 
ments on retir- 


ing ? 


| Have you 


| found your 


clothing on 


awakening in 


| the morning in 
| complete  dis- 
| order, and full 


4m of creases, mis- 


shapen gener- 


ally, and in a 


| very untidy 


1 condition? 


If you have traveled to any degree whatever, we know the answer. YOU HAVE! 





This unique traveling device solves the problem. It brings comfort to you, 
tidiness to your clothes, and evenness to your temper. 


Occupies but 1-2x3 inches in your valise when not in use. 
Occupies but 1 inch between curtains and berth when in position. 





50 CENTS THE PRICE, POSTPAID 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Gompany 


Room 16, 773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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In Touch With 
te, Klis World» 


The railroad president to-day spends 
the greater portion of the summer at his 
country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 

He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet Ais office and 
the principal business centers of the coun- 
try are within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 
ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 


He is in touch with his world. . 

Through the day he has been renewing 
his energy — Sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 


plies to every busy man, whether he be 


railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of one system, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping a/l/ localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 
to all human activities. Whatever your interests, it 
will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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1910 Models 


Stevens-Duryea 





Model Y, Six Cylinder, Forty H. P. 





Over four years’ con- 
sistent six-cylinder 
successes 











restore: 
dandru 
particu 


Pacific Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street 


Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. U. S. A. 
** Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.’’ 
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The Chief of the Tribe of 
the Ghourki 


Wants to send you that peculiar little brown 
book called The Ghourki for at least one 
year. Twenty-five cents is all he asks, and 
if you don’t like the magazine, you won’t be 
out much. i 

The Ghourki is published twelve times a 
year in the Chief’s own print. shop, and it 
contains the sayings of the Chief and some 
others. 

Moocha Saba, one of the Chief’s satelites, 
says: 

“T’d rather go to church than to go to 
Hell, but I don’t have to go either place.” 

He says lots more things, a good many of 
which are printed in The Ghourki. Remem- 
ber, 25 cents will do the work. It’s worth 
the price to be in good company. 


THE CHIEF OF THE TRIBE 
Morgantown, W. Va. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


or Magical Beautifier 
PURIFIES Removes Tan, peemeten, 
as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies : Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. = sean, 380 eres 
Hs ‘ emis on 
ponesps: 0: ( ¥ beauty, and de- 
will do it. @e of Et pee 
; v the ‘test of 61 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
st; similar name. 
The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A, Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
"a wt od sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


Zz 














ALL ABOUT 
WEST MEXICO 


Yaqui Valley, Sonora, Sinaloa, Tepie.. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of finest farming and fruit 
lands being thrown open to settlers along the line 
of Harriman’s new railroad into West Mexico. 
Subscribe to “Pan Pacific Coast Pathfinder,” 25c. 
for 6 months. All the latest news from this New 
Country for Americans. Full details of Government 
lands in West Mexico—prices, locations, how to de- 
nounce and obtain. 

531 BYRNE BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Star Hair Remedy 


restores gray and faded hair to natural color. stops falling, cures 
dandruff, promotes the growth. At your druggists. Try it. For 
particulars, THE STAR REMEDY CO., 760 Turk St., San Francisco 











NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychelogy, Primary 
Methods and Kindergarten. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write te-day. 


be Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
| Principat Dept. 86, Springfield, Mass. 














—_— 


The San Francisco News Letter 
is the oldest and most influential weekly 
Printed in California. 10c per copy, $4 per year 
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The Utmost in 








6% Bonds 


Irrigation Bonds, when properly issued, form 
ideal investments. No other large class of 
bonds, based on equal security, pays six per 
cent. , 





Irrigation Bonds are secured by first liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. The 
loan will not average one-fourth the land’s 
value. 


They are additionally secured by a first mort- 
gage on all that the Irrigation Company owns. 
Some are municipal obligations—in each case a 
tax lien on ali the property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal security 
behind bonds that net six per cent? 


These are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. And 
every bond paid off increases the security back 
of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denominations as low 
as $100, so they appeal to both small investors 
and large. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclamation 
Bonds. During the past fifteen years, we have 
sold seventy such issues. Not a dollar of loss 
has resulted to any investor. R 


We have written a book based on all this ex- 
perience—the best book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Every investor, small or large, owes to 
himself its perusal. Every one in these days 
should know Irrigation Bonds. The book is 
free. Please send this coupon to-day for it. 


HOTEL RAFAEL 





J. H. HOLMES Within easy 
Of the famous Hotel Green, access of 
Pasadena, Proprietor, San Francisco 


A HOTEL for Tourists, Travelers 
and those desiring homes in pleas- 
ant surroundings. High standard, 
splendid service and exquisite cui- 
sine, the Hotel Rafael will be 
managed with the same care as the 
Hotel Green and under Mr. Holmes’ 
management the Hotel Green is 
the leading hotel in the Southland. 





SAN RAFAEL, California 














Sroutridgel iver Gor 


(Established 1893.) 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds. 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
50 Congress Street, Boston. 

First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco. 


Gentlemen—Please send me your new Bond 
Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest Industry.”’ 














HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Sutter and Gough Streets, San Francisco 








A comfortable, high order, 
uptown hotel, easy of access, 
in a cool part of the city, six 
minutes from the centre. 





Now under the management of THOS. H. SHEDDEN 














it, 
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Everything newly furnished, up-to-date and first-class. 


Hotel Argonaut Suite and single rooms with bath and telephone in every 
room. 4th Street near Market, San Francisco, Cal. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 54TH STREET 
Near 50th Street 
Subway and 53d 
St. Elevated and 
accessible to all 
surface lines. 


Near Theatres, 
Shops and 
Central Park 





New and 
Fireproof 
First 
Rates 
Reasonable 
$2.50 with bath, 
and up 





All Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental 
Rugs. 





Ten minutes 
walk to 20 
Theatres 


Excellent Restaur- 
ant. Prices 
Moderate 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout. 
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Low Rates 


to 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 


Exposition 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


FROM 
San Francisco $32.50 Suisun $32.50 Santa Rosa $33.60 
Lathrop 32.50 Davis 32.50 Calistoga 33.95 
Stockton 32.50 Sacramento 32.50 Napa 32.75 
, Tracy . 32.50 


Greatly reduced rates from Other points 
in California. Tickets sold daily May 25 
to Sept. 30, and cover two months’ trip 
going and coming via the famous 


Shasta Route 


of the 
Southern Pacific 


Stopovers going and coming. 


Many other routes at slightly higher rates for you to select from 


Write or call on our nearest agent for full details of service, etc., or address 


FLOOD BUILDING for Information 








tion « 
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When in NEW YORK Stop at the New Fireproof 


NAVARRE 


Seventh Ave. and 38th Street 
BUSINESS MEN. FAMILIES. TOURISTS. 
Maximum of Luxury at Minimum of Cost. : 


ACCESSIBLE—QUIET--ELEGANT. Within 
Five Minutes’ Walk of Theatres, Shops and 
Clubs. 300 feet west of BROADWAY.. . New 
Dutch Grill Rooms. Largest in the city. Electric 
cars pass hotel to all railroads. EUROPEAN 
PLAN—$1.50 per day, without bath; $2.00 per 
day, with bath. Suites, $3.50 and upwards. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Edgar T. Smith, Geo. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. But ifit is 
falling out, keeps thin and short, looks dull and lifeless, 
what then? Here are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
Ask your doctor all about these ingredients. His advice 
should always be final. Would you like to have rich, heavy, 
|_Juxuriant hair? R. P. HALL & CO., Nasbus, N. H. 





4 » Gt Capsi Tea Rosemary Leaves Bay Rum 
Ingredients: Sifvsur Bovogiyeerin Alechol Water” Perfume 








DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 











L. Sanborn. 











GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examiuations. 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Heme Study cataleg free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 124, Springtield, Mass. 
and Treat- 


ail ment 


By C. Henri Leonard, A. M., M. D. 


A professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 
plctave, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 postpaid. 
5 und in neat cloth, gilt side title, $1.50 postpaid. 
a over 100 engravings and gives self-treatment 
or the diseases of the Hair, Beard and Scalp. 

260 prescriptions in English given. If ur hair 
8 falling out it tells you how to stop it. turning 
fray, how to prevent it. If growing slowly, how to 
asten its growth. If it is all out, and hair bulbs 
are not dead, how to make it grow again. If grow- 
ng in unsightly places, how to remove it. It tells 
or et a ee pg ~ it, x se black, ne 

e color. reular free. ress - 
tion Overland Monthly.) wey — 


Illustrated Medical Journal Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Field 














Its Care 
Diseases 








CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as the 
result of but a few generations of. intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.”’ 

“The world thoughtlessly overiooks the princi- 
employed by Burbank and other successful 

ybridists, not realizing that each discovery has ‘ 
= corresponding application to the human spe- 
cies.”’ 

‘Man has not yet started to live a- mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.” 


Our Entire System of Education is Wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking’ is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I-have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25:. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Prepare Now For Your Eastern Trip 


over the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


LOW RATES 


for round trip tickets 


IN EFFECT RATES 
New York - - - $108.50 


Washington - - 107.50 
Boston - - - - 110.50 


August 9 to 13 inc. New Orleans - - 67.50 
September 7 to 10, 13 to 15 inc. Chicago - - - - 72.50 


Many more rates on application. 
Choice of routes — Stopovers 
and long time limits. 


Ask about our personally conducted excursion 
parties leaving for New Orleans, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Washington,.D. C. 


HIGH CLASS EQUIPMENT—OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES 
DINING—OBSERVATION—AND SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 


Southern Pacific 
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bo you want reliable information about mines 
and land? . 

Do you want your investments and interests 
protected? In buying or selling do you want 
to deal direct with principals? If so, call on, 
or write us. Ours is a reasonable office fee 
business. No commission. No’ over-loading 
with price. We have the clients and they 
know we are reliable. 


Western Information Bureau 


Chronicle Building San Francisco, Cal. * 
PARISIAN POSTCARDS Means Better Preserving 


ILLUSTRATED FRENCH POSTCARDS for Small mouth jars, of poor glass, uneven 
ARTISTS and COLLECTORS. Views of PARIS, thickness, and with a rough edge at top, mean 
PHOTOS of ARTISTS, the Theater, the stars of loss and disappointment at preserving time. 
tne STAGE, THE PARISIAN LIFE &c. Sample A jar bearing the name. “‘Atlas’’ insures 
assortment and list 25c sStamps—colored Photos success in preserving. No fruit is ever lost 
$1 note. The 0.V.GASTON CO., Box 3, Bureau 14, Paris, France. through fault in an 


Home Study Courses A J L AS 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 


professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 

deademie sod Propcaary, Aiealtarl, Commeri E-Z Seal Jar 
Normal and CiviiService Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil (Lightning Trimmings) 


Service Examinutions. Z ’ : 
250 page catalog free. Write te- It is the one perfect jar made—is extra quality 


day. 
Prof. Genung THE ROME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL glass—even thickness—strong and smooth at 
=f Se top (with glass cap)—and seals perfectly with 


STANLEY HALL (A School for Girls.—Certi- a simple pressure of the hand. The 
ficate to leading women’s colleges and universi- 


ties. Prepares for Bryn Mawr—examinations. ATLAS SPECIAL MASON 


Owns and operates the leading conservatory of is an equ : i : 
music of the Northwest. Olive A. Evers, Prin. but siante aia extol mane vary wits mopth 


If your dealer cannot supply these jars,send us $3, 



































1 
$300 MONTHLY. Some make more. —e and we will express prepaid thisty (30) quart size ATLAS 


made $21,500 in 3 years. Another $4,500 in E-Z SEAL Jaks toany town having an officeof the Adams 
months. Permanent business. Experience un- poh! rang Ling AA ia cho States of Penn- 
necessary. Small investment if desired. » West Virginia, Ohio,’ Illinois, 1 


OXYGENATOR CO., Sant na, Cal. Michigan, or we will quote delivery prices in oth % 
me ata Ane, tions of the United States by freight or express. Seenuit 


ial A Book of Preserving Recipes 
Campers to Yosemite Valley Sent free to every woman who nr fa the name of her 
grocer, stating whether or not he sells Atlas jars. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W.Va. 





can be supplied with tents, complete camping 
outfits and all kinds of provisions at the Yosem- 
ite Valley Store. Parties outfitted for High 
Sierra trips. Rates reasonable. 

NELSON L. SALTER, Proprietor. 


aver CHOIGE READING FREE 


Y ‘ YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
4 firms all over the world so they can send you 
Free Samples, Catalogs, Magazines, Books, Papers, 
etc., etc. Send now to bein BIG issue and get 
a BIG MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 
scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The 
9 Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y. 


BIG MAIL 


Would you like to receive an avalanche of 
mail matter, such as Samples, Magazines, Cata- 
logs, Papers, Post Card Exchangers, etc.? Then 
send twenty-five cents for one years’ —- 
tion to our paper and we will put your name in 
our column for three months FREE. Get your 
friends to subscribe and also send at once to the 

PHILDIUS POST CARD MONTHLY, 


388 Pleasant Ave. New York. 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. Retz-ec 

household to and from all on the 

Pacific Coast 4 Marquette Building, Chi- 

cago; 1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 736 Old South 

Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco; 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 
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The Planter 


A New Novel 
By Herman Whitaker author of “The settier” 


FORTUNES in rubber plantations that grow as fast as the tree® 
themselves—these prospective fortunes and the stock sold to 
Stay-at-homes seem a personal experience as told in THE 
PLANTER. Here is a novel-of life asa young man from Maine 
finds it in the tropics. Full of ambition and a keen zest for life 
he begins his career in Mexico, as manager of a plantation 
which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, although he does not 
know it. He meets and loves a wonderful Mexican girl, a revela- 
tion after the giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed 
The romance which follows is full of peril and hardships, of love 
and success. This novel is most unusual in its atmospheric 
charm, while its pages overflow with picturesque life and people 
—a brutal planter, his flirtatious daughter, a half-breed beauty 
the Yaqui slaves, etc. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8 vo, Cloth $1.50 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers | 

















SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER---OVERLAND MONTHLY AND 


(Formerly The Little Chronicle, Chicago.) 
WEEELY — EDUCATONAL — CURRENT EVENTS. 
Subscription Price—One Year, $1.50. 


For the Home—For the Parent and Child. 
= For the School—For the Teacher and Pupil. 


Articles Skilfully Written  |[ PAYS [0 
More than Clippings, But~ GET THEBEST 





The Weekly “Story of Now’ connects school with life in such a way that the reader 

Thousands of School and Public Libraphy while enjoying a well written news article. 
becomes a student of history and geograries keep The World’s Chronicle on file and in 
bound volume form. This shows how. educators value it. No other publication has re- 
ceived such general endorsement from educators and is so extensively used in the pub- 
lic schools, clubs and reading circles. 

Hon. L. D. Harvey says: “The plan of your paper is a most excellent one, and ought 
to commend it to those who are looking for the right kind of literature.” 

é Bashford says: “You have made a unique venture in modern journalism. You 
present the best resume of Current Events and the best method of using them to 
teach geography, history, language, etc., to be found in American Literature. 

Free sample copy will be sent on application to this office. 


THE WORLD'S CHRONICLE $1.50 OUR SPECIAL Address OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 1.50 (3-00) | OFFER $2.00 773 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


Ass i your ur druggist 

he cannot supply 

the 4A eat send stamp 
, bu 

Tor illustra - ted pook—sealed. It 


ves full pes 
ions invaluable to ladies. Mibiiiip 
MARVEL CO., 44 East 234 St., NEW yORK, 








SHORT STORIES 


eee a Se 
| m ONEY Or for newspapers. Fine income, 
Pleasant occupation for you. We 


| rm instruct, criticise and place manuscripts. 
Send stamp for Booklet. Tells how. 


~ PRESS SYNDICATE, SAN FRANCISCO 


Sava36 Ruby FREE 
NAVAJO NUDY 
To introduce our beautifal genuine Gems, soli direct 
from mine to customer at 1-2 to 1-4 jewelers’ rrices, 
we will send FREE «a genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut: 
and our beautiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing 
Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send 
today 


Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 








LARN PHH OTOGRAPHY 
BPS S conor wiceNRAVING RE 


} AWEEK 
Only Colleges in the world successfully teaching these paying professions. 
Endorsed by International Assn of Photo-Engravers, and Photographers" 
Assn of Il]. Terms easy ;living inexpensive. Positions secured for graduates. 

Write for catalog ; specify course interested in. No saloons in Effingham. 
Illinois College of Phot phy, or { L. H. BISSELL, 
Bissell SS of Photo-Engravin President. 
— 901 Wabash Ave. Efingkam, Ill, 








a 





Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 5 cents in ates or 
coin. F. T - Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and 
Factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 
1022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 
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yy 
a Abs 


/} Get 


BN Story of 
Eucalyptus’ 


It is filled with 
facts and figures 
which will set you 
thinking. It will 
tell you of the big 
profits to be. de- 
rived from WBuca- 
lyptus Culture— 
how small pay- 
ments monthly will 
Insure a perpetual 
income. It will 
tell you of 18-year- 
old giants worth 
$150 each in lum- 
ber. 

No longer an ex- 
periment. Euca- 
lyptus is endorsed 
by Government 


i} and Forestry Ex- 


hy 


perts, and results 
accomplished speak 
for themselves. 
Write to-day for 
full information. 


MURRIETA 

EUCA!.YPTUS 

COMPANY 

211 Mercantile 
Place, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wari ls 


WN 





ee 
= Seer rr: 
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UNHEARD OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Magazine Selections 
for the Year 1909 


19 In announcing the following selections or groups of magazines, the 


Overland Monthly management makes offers that are unprecedented. 
Gr oup The selections or groups have been made with a view to meeting the 


Offerings particular wants of the reading public. You can remit by express or 











money order on San Francisco, or by certified check or draft to the 


‘Never Overland Monthly, San Francisco. Order by selection or group name. 
Made Give your name, number and street, town or city and State Add foreign 


Before 


THE MOTHER'S SELECTION. O 
The Designer. ur 
Overland Monthly. $4.50 Price 


or Canada postage when ordering from foreign points. 








$3.90 


The Etude. 
The Children’s Magazine. 





THE PASTOR’S SELECTION. 
The Independent (weekly.) 
Lippincett’s. : 

Overland Monthly. a 


6.00 4.90 





THE WESTERN SELECTION. 


Overland Monthly. 
National Home Journal. 


THE YOUNG MECHANIC’S SELECTION. 
Overland Monthly. 

Popular Mechanics. 

Success. 


} 
| 
“THE YOUNG COUPLE'S SELECTION. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2.00 es 1.35 





2 90 


| 
} 
| 6.50 
| 
| 
| 





Paris Modes. 
American Magazine. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Overland Monthly. 
Storiettes. 

Designer. 

Good Health. 

THE READER’S SELECTION. 
Review of Reviews. 
Overland Monthly. 
Independent (weekly.) 
Scribner’s. 








THE STATESMAN’S SELECTION. 
Suburban Life. 

Overland Monthly. 

Scribner’s Magazine. 

Human Life. 

Collier’s Weekly. 


THE “ROUND THE HEARTH” 
SELECTION. 

Collier’s Weekly. 

Success. 

Overland Monthly. 

Children’s Magazine. 





CO; “J| S| Ol | DB] C9] DO] = 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL SELECTION. 
World’s Work. 

American Printer. 

Popular Mechanics. 

Overland Monthly. 

THE MUSICIAN’S SELECTION. 


The Etude. 
Overland Monthly. 
Good Health. 


Hampton’s Broadway Magazine. 








THE FAVORITE SELECTION. 
11 Scribner’s Magazine. 

Overland Monthly. 

Collier’s Weekly. 


Farm Life. 


THE OUTDOOR SELECTION. 
Overland Monthly. 


American Magazine. 
Storiettes. 
World To-day. 


Vick’s Magazine. 





Farm Life. 


THE fee rion. GENTLEMAN 
SELECTION 


Countr ite in America. 
Farm Life. 

Travel. 

Vick’s. 


Success. 
Overland Monthly. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
ak 
| 
| 
| 
) 








Collier’s Weekly. 
Photo Era. 
Photographic Times. 


Overland Monthly. 





THE FAMILY SELECTION. 


Pearson’s. 
Overland Monthly. 
Collier’s. 


Designer. 





THE FARMER’S SELECTION. 
Overland Monthly. 


Designer. 
Farm Life. 
Good Health. 


Hampton’s Broadway Magazine. 








THE STUDENT’S SELECTION. 


Storiettes. 
Overland Monthly. 
McClure’s. 


Success Magazine. 


6“ 








RG re: —_ 


THE BEST SELECTION. 
Overland Monthly. 


Popular Mechanics. 





S. F. News Letter (weekly.) 
Overland Monthly. 


: 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
) 
) 


| 9 THE EDITORIAL SELECTION. 





APPLY TO 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY 


773 Market, Street. q San Francisco _ 


cer eceneneaenatte_sanceene on 7 
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9 pee For Liquor and 
C ele\ Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has - been 


skilfully and successfully administered 
by medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELI’ NSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. il.  ortiand, Me ‘ 
i Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Denver, Colorado. Pin a+ , White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. Den mei, a 265 S. . Columbus. Ohio. Providence, R. I. 
. Portland, Oregon. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Washington. D. C. Crab Louis, M i inni 
. - . . . Phila ia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
1N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass, M . iH. 812 N. Broad St. Leadon, Hagiend. 





Overland Magazine 
Club Offers are the Best for 1909 IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 

Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 

age company in America. Representatives are making #3.(00 

to $10,000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent 

A SPEC L ; 4 ————— open to YOU. By our system you can begin 

making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 

= E : IAL 1s MADE FOR THE FINANCIER. present occupation. Our co-operative department wil) give you 

| ¢ more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 

tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 

FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book. free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2910 Reaper Block, Chicago 








Overland Monthly. 
The Banker ana tovestor Magazine. { $1.85 || What Will You Be Worth in 
Ten Years? 


Eucalyptus forestry investment solves. that 
problem for you and your heirs forever. It is 
the grandest investment because it is a per- 
petual producer. At one-tenth the proven re- 


. . 

sults it surpasses anything you can do to make 

United States Government clett moneys ayia ; 
2 Government bulletins will satisfy you about 
Irrigated Lands the industry. Write us for copies. Our proven 
experience and sound financial responsibility 
$60 per acre. Terms One-fifth Cash. are your guarantee of success. You can invesi 
Oranges mature at Orland, Glenn County, six in a plantation, all cash or in monthly instal!- 


weeks earlier than Southern California. No ments, Oey Seem captees, Pre 
bed-rock; no hard-pan; no alkali. Write for CALIFORNIA HOME EXTENSION ASS’N, 


catalogue. 104-108 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


Los Angeles, California. 
ARMSTRONG, QUATMAN &@& CoO., 


227 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 
= 
Refreshing 
DIVIDEND ‘NOTICE. Sleep 


OFFI 
CE oF THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND Comes After a Bath with 
LOAN SOCIETY, corner Market, McAllister and warm water and Glenn’s Sul- 
Jones Sts. (member of Associated Savings Se AD 
Banks of San Francisco), San Francisco, June phur Soap. It allays irritation 
28, 3900. att . mecting of the Board of Directors and leavesthe skin cool, soothed 
s Society, he s day, a dividen as o 
been declared at the rate of three and eight- and — hed. . Sold by drug 
tenths (3 8-10) per cent per annum on all de- gists. ways insist on 
posits for the six months ending June 30, 1909, 9 
free from all taxes, and payable on and after enn & 
—, 1, oe te Pe not TS will be added 
0 depositors’ accounts, and become a part 
thereof, and will earn dividend from July 1, 1909. + Iphu [ «, p 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1909, will u 0a 
draw intcrest from July 1, 1909. Hill’s Haircad Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 
R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
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MARBLE’S GAME GETTER GUN 


Target Rifle or Pistol—Big Game Gun—Shot Gun 
MODEL 1908 has .22 rifle barrel and .44 smooth barrel, -cylin- 





der bored. Barrels 12 in. Weight, 2% pounds. 

Can be safely used with smokeless powder. The recoil is 
slight. Gun is opened quickly. Either barrel is used with- 
out any change of sight or adjustment. Hammer is instantly 
set for either barrel or at SAFE. Stock locks at any drop 
desired. Is easily removed. 

An average of 70 No. 8 shot and 125 No. 10 strike a 12-inch 
square at 50 feet. Range of No. 8 shot per target, 60 to 80. 

Flying or running game can be bagged as easily as with 
any gun of its bore. 

A .44 ball penetrates 7 7-8 inches of pine at 15 feet. Will 
kill a deer or black bear at 40 to 50 yards. Most deer are 
killed within 50 yards. 

The .22 barrel shoots as strongly and accurately as any 
make or length of barrel of its calibre. 

i .22 Short, Long & L. R., 44-40 shot and 44-40 round 
bullet. 


The “only 

all around gun”’ is 
] fully described in free 

Catalogue of Marble’s 60 
“extra quality’? Specialties for Sports- 
men. Price with sights and holster $18. 


Sold by all dealers or direct from the makers. 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 221-249 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH.,U. S. A. 














a 
FOR SALE 


VINEYARD $5500) 


NEAR SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


+ 





26 acres consisting of 16 acres now 

planted in Hay, 10 acres in vines. 7 

miles. from San Jose, 2 miles from 

Campbell. Surrounded by rich vine- 
yards and orchards. 











For further particulars address Owner, Room 16, 773 Market Street, 
q ; San Francisco, Cal. 





~ 





_— 
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Orange Ice 
with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


> 
iN 
A} 

a 


Summer afternoon five o’clocks will 
be crowned with ne’er-forgotten charm 
if the beverages and ices be 


sccompanied by ( 
NABISCO ¢ , 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Perfect auxiliaries to desserts and 
dainties—fitting accessories to family 
table or the social hour. Serve 

NABISCO with cream or ices, with 
fruits or frozen puddings, with sweets 
or any beverage. 





Vite 
D\ SOX 


WASABI 
In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


, 7) NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


<= 





